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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
nee sa 
\ R. LINCOLN delayed his expected proclamation twenty- 
i four hours, but issued it at last almost unchanged. In 


it he decrees, ‘‘by virtue of his power as Commander-in-Chief 


of the United States, in time of actual armed rebellion,” that 
all slaves within Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Virginia—always exgepting a few counties and parishes 
occupied by Federal troops—“ are, and henceforward shall be, 
free.’ All officials and generals of the United States are 
charged to recognize such freedom, all blacks are authorized 
to enter the army and navy of the Union, and the slaves 
are charged to abstain from violence except in self-defence. 
The President concludes with an expression of his sincere 
belief that the act is just, and invokes ‘‘ on it the considerate 
judgment of mankind, and the favour of Almighty God.’ 
The decree has been hailed with public acclamation by all 
negroes in the North, and by all the higher Republicans; 
but the Democrats pronounce it illegal, and one which no 
State is bound to obey. As yet only one general, General 
Shaxton, has announced his intention to execute the order; 
but General Butler's farewell to New Orleans, in which he 
bitterly denounces the constitution, shows the current of 
opinion. He was a strong pro-slavery democrat. 


An even better sign of the times is a proclamation issued by 
Mr. Davis on 23rd Dec., in which he decreed that “ all negro 
slaves captured in arms shall be at once delivered over to the 
States to which they belong,” and that the like orders be 
executed in all cases with respect to all officers found serving 
in company with slaves. By the State laws all slaves in 
insurrection are liable to death, as are all white men aiding 
them, and the Jndex, the organ of the South in London, thus 
interprets the decree :—‘It is not to be imagined that a 
regiment of negroes would, when captured, be put to the 
sword. The officers would probably be hanged with as little 
ceremony as our Indian heroes showed towards the captured 
accomplices of Nana Sahib; a few of the men would likewise 
be hanged as an example to the rest; the majority would 
simply return to the condition from which they were taken, 
and in which, till evil advisers came among them, they were 
happy.” We have commented on this proclamation in 
another page, and need only add that in the same decree Mr. 
Davis sentences General Butler to be hanged for executing 
Mr. Mumford—who had, three days before his entry, pulled 
down a Federal flag—and all officers serving under his com- 
mand, for no reason at all, 


It is stated, on fair authority, that Lord Palmerston will 
advise Her Majesty to create three Peers before the Session 
begins. They are said to be Sir Charles Wood, thirty years 
member for Halifax, four times Secretary of State, and an official 
at whose promotion beyond the cares of office every Indian will 
rejoice; Mr. Ellice, Nestor of the Whigs, and the only 
human being who could lay claim to a right of property in 
the North Pole; and Mr. Monckton Milnes, a Uiftérateur of 
some distinction, a politician of some energy, and a favourite 
of society. - 


| The Emperor of the French opened the Session in person 
on Monday, the 12th inst. His Majesty commenced a long 
and temperate speech by remarking that, ‘‘ to have antici- 
pated the time for dissolution, fixed by the Constitution, would 
In five years he, with 


| 


| have been an act of ingratitude.” 


; | their assistance, had proved “that there was no country, how- 


| ever distant, where an attempt against the honour of France 
could remain unpunished.” Two new provinces had been 
secured, a vast territory had been thrown open in the far East, 
| “‘and, what was better than conquests, they had acquired 
claims to the sympathy of the peoples without losing the con- 
fidence of the Governments.”’ He had held interviews with 
many sovereigns, had “ tried to obliterate the remembrance 
of civil discords,” had ‘‘ increased the importance of the great 
bodies of the State,” and had given up a valuable prerogative. 
It would be necessary to vote a grant for the people distressed 
by the cotton famine, for the Maritime Powers had not acceded 
to his proposal for mediation; and he would remind them to 
tell their fellow citizens to avoid conflicts. ‘“‘ They must send 
to the Chamber men who, like the present deputies, accept 
the present system without reserve, and prefer serious deli- 
berations to sterile discussions.” The speech was little 
applauded in the Chamber, and was coldly received in Paris. 

Mr. Bright has made another speech at Birmingham, but 
not, in an oratorical sense, one of his great speeches. The 
subdued tone of his argument, first in favour of the abolition 
of commercial blockades, then of the cession of Gibraltar to 
Spain, may have been due in part to deference to his col- 
league, Mr. Scholefield, who had just been arguing that we 
ought to abrogate the provisions of the Congress of Paris, but 
was also apparently due to the proposed cession of the Ionian 
Islands, which had evidently partly appeased the famine of 
Mr. Bright’s heart for radical reforms. It is this permanent 
hunger of his soul which makes him so eloquent; and Mr. 
Bright, half-satisfied, is almost an ordinary man. He 
reserved all the vehemence he could muster for the rash- 
ness of speakers like Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone, and 
of writers like those in the Zimes, in misleading cot- 
ton buyers and cotton sellers about the true prospects 
of the war. Lord Russell, last session, made a speech which 
he happened to conclude by expressing the common-place 
hope that the war would soon terminate. ‘‘ Everybody in 
Lancashire,” says Mr. Bright, “ thinks a Foreign Secretary is 
a most profound statesman, and has everything written down 
in the Foreign Office; and the consequence was, that when 
the news reached the Exchange at Manchester, every one 
wanted to sell and no one to buy. I know a man who was 
then taking stock with a partner whom he was about to leave, 
and the effect of that speech was, by a stroke of the pen, to 
depreciate his share of the business by more than 2,000/.” 
Well, that is very sad; but the evil seems to us to be one 
which is not chargeable upon influential statesmen and news- 
papers, but on the credulity of men of business. If they will 
regard statesmen and newspapers as inspired, they have not 
sat at Mr. Bright’s feet, and he should denounce them, not the 
accidental causes of these illusions. The duty of treating the 
Stock Exchange asa sensitive invalid, and consulting anxiously 
its delicate nerves, is quite a new branch of democratic ethics. 


Mr. Kinglake made, on Monday evening, a speech to his 
constituents, which was remarkable in one way. He pro- 
fessed himself an admirer of Lord Palmerston’s, There 
was no man whose judgment he would rather trust on the 
question of the proper mode of defending our naval arsenals, 
than the Prime Minister’s. He is staggered, however, about 
the proposed cession of the Ionian islands—staggered, though 
willing to be convinced that it is right. ‘I trast that Her 
Majesty's Government may show that they are not necessary a8 
a naval or military station ; then I shall gladly support them, 
because the cession will save something from the public expendi- 
ture.’ Mr. Kinglake is in a state nearly resembling what the 





metaphysicians call the “liberty of indifference,” about the 
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Ministerial propositi n,—in¢ lining to believe, but unconvinced. 
Anything whatever that would strengthen his reason, or even, 
perhaps, his inclination to believe, would clearly turn the 
scale. 


Sir Charles Wood addressed his constituents at Halifax on 
Thursday in a speech so long and so tedious that, according 
to the detailed local reports, the people cried out “time,” 
the Mayor had to remind him that Mr. Stansfeld was waiting 
to speak, and he sat down with the Indian branch of his 
subject still unfinished. He culogized the general policy of 
the Government, declared that reform had been postponed 
by the general indifference of the country, and on the Ionian 
question contented himself with the barest statement of 


facts. He could not perceive any chance of a termination | 
to the American contest, but hoped that a better feeling 


might arise, in which case “Government would hold itself 
free to take a step it might think acceptable to both parties 


for the sake of terminating the war.” That is not very dis- | 
tinct, and certainly not open to the charge brought against | 


Mr. Gladstone by Mr. Bright, that his speech brought down 
the price of cotton. The rest of his address was on Indian 
affairs, and is described in another column, and the whole 
speech was, we think, the poorest and baldest uttered in the 
recess. 

Mr. Stansfeld’s was better—though apparently carelessly 
reported—and indicates the line the independent Liberals may 
be expected to take. They approve a foreign policy “ for 
which Italy is grateful,” rejoice at the cession of the Ionian 
Islands, and view with a profound grief the current of 
public opinion in favour of the South. They will stand by 
the policy of retrenchment which began with his own 
motion—a motion which, in legal phrase, he might call an 
“enabling motion’ — but reject as fatal the offer of an 
economy to be purchased by a retrogressive policy abroad. 
The one thing the Liberal party had failed to secure was 
reform ; but for that the will of the country must be exerted, 
and the influential and cultivated thought of the country 
secured to that side. The real difficulty, as Mr. Stansfeld 
clearly perceives, is to reconcile those two forces. The edu- 
cated are willing to enfranchise the workmen, but they are 
not willing to swamp their own influence in that of the class 
which possesses only numerical force. 





The Republican party in the North have just passed a bill 
which utterly puzzles their English friends. It admits 
Western Virginia to the Union as a separate State. Nothing 
can be clearer than the clause in the Constitution which pro- 
hibits the creation of one State within another, unless the 
original State consents, which in this instance is not pleaded. 
The act reverses the whole policy of the party, which has been 
to stretch, but never to violate, constitutional law. If they are 
prepared to shake off their old chains, why throw away only an 
armlet ; if not, why pass an act which leaves them no legal 
foothold? If they wanted senators from Virginia, why not 
have treated the loyal section as the whole, and admitted its 
nominees to represent the old State? It is the worst blunder 
in tactics the party has yet committed. 


The throne of Greece is still going a begging. It has been 
offered, it is said, to the Duke of Saxe Coburg, who, of course, 


as the only third candidate for a German Imperial Crown, has | 


declined the burdensome prize. King Ferdinand, though 
pressed by King Leopold, adheres to his first resolve, and it 
would really appear that for once the Royal caste has resolved 
to refuse a throne. Meanwhile, the National Assembly 
occupies itself with expelling members irregularly elected, 
brigandage has reached to the gates of Athens, and the Greek 

pulation remains faithful to its first love—Prince Alfred. It 

time the situation was filled, before Europe has an excuse for 
declaring Greece in a state of insupportable anarchy. Per- 
sistency is a political virtue, but when Greeks threaten, as in 
a pamphlet betore us, to accept the Sultan rather than endure 
any Prince but Prince Alfred, they show that prejudice and 
sentiment have got the better of political sense. 


The Prussian Chambers were opened on the 14th instant, in | 
a speech from the throne, read by Herr von Bismark. T he | 


k | 


Government of Prussia intends to persist in its illegal course, 
and keep up forces not voted by Parliament on funds the Cham- 
bers have never supplied. This is a declaration of war, as they 
will probably find from the first vote of the Lower Chamber. 
The King, it is said, is ill with annoyance and disappointment, 
and the wealthy classes of Rhineland have addressed him a 
most earnest petition, condemning the Ministry who have 
threatened to deprive them of their charters. The course to 
be adopted by the Chambers has not yet been ascertained, but 
they will probably wait for the Government to make the first 
move. It is said that Herr von Bismark wishes for a 
| declaration of war from Austria, but as yet he has only suc- 
ceeded in eliciting a remonstrance from Count Karolyi against 
his own impertinence. 

Rumours are current, generally in telegrams, of troubles 
approaching in Servia. Their usual drift is that the Sultan 
is aware of great preparations in Servia and the Principalities 
| for an attack upon Turkey, and is determined to anticipate it 


| by striking the first blow himself, that he is preparing for a 
| campaign, and that England is urging him on. The story is 
probable enough in itself, as the Servians are certainly both 
ready and irritated ; but with France embarrassed by Mexico, 
Austria by debt, and England by the necessity of reductions, the 
Turks will, perhaps, think twice before they encounter their 
| Slav subjects, backed by Hungarian emigrants and by Russian 

secret agents. It must not be forgotten that the merchants of 
|the Fanar, the cleverest and least scrupulous class in Europe, 
| have a direct interest in exaggerating all these reports. 


A number of diplomatic documents relating to Italy have 
| been published in France. It appears that M. Pasolini, when 
| pressed on the subject of Rome, did reply that the Italian 
Government would not re-open negotiations, as the French 
Government seemed by its last resolutions to leave them 
no hope of a satisfactory arrangemtnt. He added, however, 
that Italy intended to remain ‘hand in hand” with 
France, It also appears that the British Ministry during 
the Christmas /fétes strongly pressed the Pope to leave 
Rome, and even offered him, as an asylum, the Governor’s 
Palace in Malta. They expressed, moreover, through Mr. 
Odo Russell, their belief that the Pope might speedily be 
obliged to regret that he had not accepted the offer. It was a 
curious one to emanate from a strictly Protestant Government 
which only last Session explained that it had not interfered 
because the matter concerned rather the Catholic than the 
Protestant world. Of course, the Pope, if he chooses, may 
reside anywhere within the British dominions; but we should 
imagine that at Malta, a military station crowded with 
bigoted Maltese, and still more bigoted Irish soldiery, he 
would be a decided and very dangerous nuisance. Gibraltar 
would be a much better residence, as, in the event of too 
much trouble, we might hand him, and the rock, and the 
“lizards,” all over together to Spain. 





The French Government, it is said, kas resolved to appoint 
a commission to inquire into the laws affecting the succession 
to landed property. At present, by an entail stricter than 
any in Scotland, every child inherits, and the consequent sub- 
division is killing agriculture. The pauper ouvrier cannot keep 
cattle or purchase guano, and sometimes finds ploughing impos- 
sible from the small sizeof his fields. The councils of the Depart- 
| ments have formally condemned the system, which, however, 
| it will be exceedingly difficult to reform. The peasantry will 
not bear inequality among children, and are not prepared for 
| co-operation; but there is a third course, successful all over 
| British India. Keep the law as it stands, let property sub- 
divide till, as in Ceylon, each man has the sixteenth share of 
|a right to a bunch of olives, but induce the owners to entrust 
cultivation to a conseil de famille. Then property is divided, 
but not hedges, and ploughing is possible, though wealth 
is not. 








We are happy to perceive that the charge against Captain 
Taylor, of the Jane, of having chopped off a sailor’s fingers 
while frost-bitten, was unfounded. The sailor himself declared 
before the Mayor that he had asked the mate to eut the 
fingers off, as they were decayed from frost ; he could see the 
bone, and he was afraid of mortification. The mate con- 





Government announced that the expected deficit had been | firmed this evidence, and a surgeon of Cardiff declared that, 
covered by the increased receipts, that in the absence of a| from the appearance of the sufferer’s hands, he must have 
legally fixed budget for 1862 they had been extremely | been very carefully and kindly treated. The Mayor declared 
economical, that they hoped the deficit of 1863 would also | that there was no evidence against Captain Taylor, who “ had 
be covered, but that they “unanimously held themselves | used every care and attention.” ‘The inquiry seems to have 


bound in the interests of the power of Prussia to maintain 


the reorganization of the army.”” In other words, the | 


a a 


been instituted, very properly, by the Superintendent of 
Dock Police, on a rumour of cruelty which had reached him, 
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and he himself accompanied the frost-bitten man to the 


surgeons. 


The famous Yelverton case presents a new feature. 
The second wife, Mrs. Forbes Yelverton, writes to the 


Examiner to say she had never heard of the claim of the 
first except as a cast-off mistress, and, indeed, could not, as 
she did not invent it till afterwards, out of revenge. There- 
upon Mrs. Longworth Yelverton’s solicitors write to the 
Scotsman denying the allegation, and promising, in the absence 
of their client, that she will bring an action for libel for the 
letter, a pleasing little complication in the case. To punish 
the second wife for being a little too bitter upon the claims 
of the first seems a little hard, and we hope Mrs. Longworth 
Yelverton, whose fault does not seem to be rancour, will be 
better advised than her lawyers deem it prudent to appear. 


The Italian conscription for the year has been successfully 
carried out, and the army of Italy will shortly consist of 
400,000 effectives. Consequently the loan, which was to have 
been postponed till 1864, is to be raised this year—circum- 
stances flowing solely out of the selfish occupation of Rome. 


General Butler has been superseded at New Orleans by 
General Banks, whose expedition has reinforced the garrison 
and taken possession of Baton Rouge. General Butler, in a 
farewell order, tells the population that he has enforced 
order among them, improved the sanitary condition of 
the city, and governed them with invariable leniency. He 
challenges them to produce an instance in which a woman had 
been outraged, and sneers at the “hypocritical” nations of 
Europe, who suffocated Arabs in Algeria and blew sepoys 
from cannon before Delhi. The proclamation is that of a 
clever but bitter attorney, who can make points, but misses 
all general principles. General Banks began his command 
with an order stopping confiscation, and promising protection 
to the citizens in words wholly free from insult. His instruc- 
tions are obviously to govern sternly, but observe the judicial 
decorum which experienced officers, however savage, seldom 
forget. General Butler has been summoned to Washington, and 
will, itis rumoured, be appointed to command an expedition to 
Charleston. 


The military intelligence from America is still most un- | 
favourable to the North, a great battle having been fought in 
the South West with very doubtful result. On 27th Decem- 
ber General Rosencranz, with 45,000 men and 100 pieces of 
artillery, marched from Nashville to attack Murfreesboro, a 
position thirty miles south, where the enemy were concentrat- 
ing their strength. He attacked on the 31st, his army being 
formed into three divisions ; but the left was repulsed, and 
the centre, led by himself to the rescue, though successful at 
first, suffered fearful slaughter. After eleven hours of fighting, 
the loss of dozens of officers and of at least 2,500 men, he 
paused, and remained for the night without giving way. Next 
morning he renewed the attack, which was still raging when 
the last despatches were sent off. No further details are 
certain, but the latest rumours were unfavourable, and the 
absence of any telegram claiming the victory justifies the im- 
pression that Rosencranz sustained a defeat. If so, his army 
may be destroyed, for the Confederate cavalry were behind 
him, much of his train had been captured, and he had suffered 
losses which the figures quoted obviously do not represent. 
If he is destroyed, the war for Tennessee and Kentucky is at 
an end. 





The Richmond correspondent of the Times, a writer as 
Southern as if he had been born in the Carolinas, declares 
that the Federal troops, though hopelessly beaten, behaved 
with magnificent courage at Fredericksburg. 


Archbishop Whately always handles a practical subject in a 
masculine way. He annihilates the English ticket-of-leave 
system with a single sentence :—‘‘ What should we think of 
a right, encouraged by a Secretary of State, to go every day 
to a menagerie and let out by mere rotation one animal from 
a cage without inquiring whether he released a monkey or a 
tiger?’ The Archbishop proposes that all sentences beyond 
fitteen years should be irreversible, except by an Act of Parlia- 
ment specifying the names, offences, and previous committals 
of the prisoners pardoned. Mr. Senior carries the suggestion 
farther still, and proposes to take away all power of remitting a 
sentence at all. Dr. Whately is more fortunate in illustrating the 
evil than in suggeating the remedy. The system of remitting 
part of a sentence without any proof that the prisoner is fit 
for liberty is simply monstrous. But there is no advantage 
—tvery disadvantage—in depriving our officers of the power 
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The Confederates are violent against England for declining 
to mediate. The Richmond Whig speaks of our “ grovelling 
and cold-blooded selfishness,”’ calls Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Russell ‘ painted mummies,” actuated by “ sordid lust and 
base fears,” and promises to hate us ‘‘ next to the abominable 
North more than any nation upon earth.” Mr. Seward is 
dictating the policy of Lord Russell, and the ‘“ Yankee 
fox”? is “by far the shrewder knave of the two.” There 
is something of the virulence of despair about this refined 


We are now told by the French official statistics that there 
are 515,000 operatives employed in the cotton manufacture 
throughout France—250,000 men and 265,000 women. The 
starving operatives are invited to take work on the new rail- 
ways and great docks in course of construction—so that no 
effort appears to be made to keep them together round the 
centres of manufacture. 


The Revolutionary Committee in Rome has issued a very 
able new year’s proclamation to the Romans on the promised 
Papal reforms. It expresses Roman gratitude both to the 
Power which gives and to the Power which has solicited these 
‘eforms, with considerable tomans,—An over- 
whelmlng foreign force has added yet another year to the 
history of your servitude, to the lamentable series of your 
misfortunes. But, as a solace to your sorrows, pretended 
administrative reforms are promised you—that is to say, the 
partial and ephemeral carrying into effect of a new law pro- 
mulgated at Gaeta as far back as 1850, a modification of the 
postal regulations, and a slight change in the administration of 
the lottery. ‘ 


force :—"* 


This is what the generous Government of France 
btained from the Pontiff and the Holy College after 
thirteen years of military occupation ; this is what the Pontiff 
and the Holy College have been able to concede to the generous 
‘nment of France in requital of its maintenance of the 
temporal power in Rome against the will of the Romans. 
Romans, you should be equally g to him who obtains 
and to him who gives to you such a benefit.” 


Gov 


7 
ratetul 


Sir George Grey’s policy seems failing in New Zea 
The natives resist his authority with the most defiant air. A 
very amusing conversation has taken place between Sir George 
Grey and Wi Tako, an able supporter of the Maori King 

“ You shall know,” 
he says, ‘all my thoughts, and why I am so strong and 
energetic in upholding the Maori King and the King move- 
ment.”” He confides to Sir George Grey that he has no faith in 
the English wish to govern justly; he believes they only wish to 
get land, and therefore he supports a native government. Sir 
George Grey’s part in the dialogue is feeble and hortatory. 
Everywhere his measures seem to be failing, and at Taranaki 
the settlers have suffered and are suffering so dreadfully, that 
a proposition has been made, and very ably supported in the 
Legislative Assembly by Captain H. Atkinson, for a compen- 
sation of 200,000/. to the settlers of that colony. ] 


ss 
and 


‘he calami- 
ties are in great measure brought home to the tremendous 
incapacity of Colonel Gold. 


‘** France, Russia, and the Porte have agreed to an arrange- 
nent which will be applauded by all Christendom.” The 
state of the dome of the Holy Sepulchre, threatening to tumble 
| about the heads of the pilgrims, awakened contemporaneously 
“the solicitude” of the French and Russian Emperors’ 
Governments. The two Cabinets agreed to ask the consent of 
the Porte to construct a new dome. The Porte entered into 
the holy plan with an ardour worthy almost of the Papacy, 
or of St. Peter himself when he outran St. John on the way to 
the sepulchre. Itclaimed the right of the territorial sovereign 
to participate in the expense. And so the three Powers are 
to keep triangular watch over each other as they build the 
roof of the empty sepulchre; and the Christian Powers try, 
with the aid of the Turk, to find a new verification of th« 
prophecy that the Cross came to produce, not peace on earth, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
———<@_—_- 
THE TORY DECLARATION OF WAR. 


HE Quarterly has opened the ball. In an article which 


[results of the project that it will spare the estimates; 
| but that was not its motive, and will not be presented 
}as its excuse. Jor the rest, Mr. Gladstone’s policy, risky 
}as we admit it to be, of administering his department 
| with an eye to enrich the country, and not to enrich the 


Mr. Croker might have produced in one of his less | Treasury, has been justified by its fruits. Ina year of un- 


venomous hours, it presents and explains the Tory bill of in- 
dictment against the Palmerston Ministry. It is a Ministry 
of subterfuges and expedients, supported at one moment by 


the enemies of one section, and at the next by the foes of 


another, with no principles except to win, and willing to sell 
the Constitution, bit by bit, so that Lord Palmerston may 
avert the only two dangers he fears—foreign invasion and Par- 
liarentary reform. Everything it has accomplished has been 
a job, everything it has failed to do a willing and planned 
omission. At home, it threatens the Church, secularizes 
education, destroys the financial reserve ; abroad it has placed 
huge impediments in the way of Italian unity, and dismem- 
bered the Empire, in order to make up by that shameful 
economy for the unnecessary and tyrannical sacrifice of the 
paper duty. It has made Ireland disaffected, and America 
hostile, strained the spirit duties till even drunkards will 
endure no more, and undermined all the principles which 
should control the morals of public life. The indictment is so 
comprehensive, the accusations are so vague, and the hostility 
breathing through the paper so patent, that the mind is be- 
wildered, and we must take leave to pick out of the charges 
those which may possibly go to trial. These include the 


cession of the Ionian Islands, Mr. Gladstone’s finance, | 


the ecclesiastical tone of the Whigs, and the attitude always 
assumed by Earl Russell in Italy. Each of these points, 
will, we doubt not, be touched in the debate on the address, 
and on each the House, after lively debates, will vote the 
Premier’s acquittal. 

1. The Tories are improving in tactics, and evidently hope 
to carry the House on the Ionian question by a sharp flank 
attack. They will fight for Corfu in front; but there are 
ideas known to be expressed by Sir Bulwer Lytton, and facts 
connected with Sir John Young’s “abstracted” despatches, 
which make the bare question of cession rather trouble- 
some. So, instead of denouncing dismemberment simply, as 
they would like to do—for the word alone has a magical 
effect on a people whose patriotism is inextricably linked with 
their Imperial rank—they propose to denounce it only when 
sanctioned inarecess. The cession is an insult to the House of 
Commons, a return to the Tudor réyime. Whatever the 
arguments for or against the cession, says the Quarterly, 
‘*their continuance in their present condition of depend- 
ence upon us, for a few months more, would not have 
exercised the faintest influence upon the course of events 
in Europe.” It would. If there is one single fact connected 
with the cession which is satisfactorily proved beyond eavil 
or answer it is that fact. This journal has never supported 
the wretched policy which maintains in the East a semblance 
of peace by propping a dying empire against all and every foe, 
and is not about to begin. But that policy has been that of 
the Foreign Office for nearly a hundred years, has been ap- 
proved by both Houses scores of times, has been twice 
defended by the sword, and once by the decisive exertion of 


the whole strength of the British people. It is the policy of | 


Tories as well as of Whigs, of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
more than of Earl Russell. It ‘s an essential point of that 
policy that Greece should not be governed either by a revo- 
lutionary chief, or a prince whose title to reign was his 
hostility to the Sultan. There seemed every probability that 
Greece might elect such a ruler—even England being 
scarcely aware how new ideas have influenced Greece,— 
and the Government, aware that it held in its hand 
a jewel worthless to England, except as a gewgaw, but 
without price to Greece, offered it to secure her friend- 
ship. There was no time for discussion, much less for 
Parliamentary action, even had it been possible to submit 
the independence of a whole people to the party chances of a 
debate in the House of Commons. There were other reasons 
for the cession—our false position with regard to the nationali- 
ties, and to our own professions, among them—but this one 
fixed the time. Had Lord Russell waited till Parliament met, 
then selected his night, then borne with days of debate, and 
then, after a consent, not unanimous, written a half-hearted 
despatch, England would have made the cession at last without 
receiving that right of veto upon the Greek election which 
Earl Russell’s tact has secured. 

2. The argument that the cession is a purely financial 
measure is rubbish, only fit to be uttered in a speech to be 
forgotten the following day. It is one of the many happy 





exampled distress, with the greatest of our single trades almost 
| destroyed, a county paralyzed, and 400,000 new mouths to 
| feed, Mr. Gladstone’s remissions have so strengthened the 
traders, that commerce in all its branches has scarcely felt the 
shock, that France has almost supplied the vacuum caused by 
America, that the revenue has not gone down, and that with 
France still Imperialist, and Europestill sulkily arming, we shall 
in April expect have a surplus of at least two millions sterling. 
What is the use, in the face of those figures, of chattering sulky 
sense about the paper duty? We never liked its remission, except 
as a warning to the Lords to leave free-trade budgets alone ; but 
| a policy must be judged as a whole, and as a whole Mr. Glad- 
stone’s has been successful. A few thinkers may wish he 
| would pay more attention to the great truth that the Treasury 
must be kept full; but the fault is one which, when the risk has, 
as now, passed over, the country will cheerfully pardon, and 
which even Tory financiers, when they remember their own 
vaticinations, will find it hard to condemn. They are wel- 
come to go to the country, if they like, with the ery that Mr. 
| Gladstone, besides being a Philhellene, is too merciful on the 
taxpayer. The response will rid us of arguments for Tory 
finance for some time. 

3. It were vain to deny, even if it were worth while, that 
the ecclesiastical tone of the Ministry differs from that of the 
| Opposition. That is a fair anda practicable ground of Parlia- 

mentary contest ; but we have yet to learn that it is, on the 
whole, less acceptable to the country. Asa matter of fact, we 
|suspect the cool Jaissez faire which will not support an 
injustice like the indelibility of orders, but which does not 
care who does; which opposes Church-rates, but will not make 
'them a Cabinet question; which is always cutting down 
deaneries, but spares the Irish Church, is a great deal too ac- 
| ceptable to the governing class. We wish for a little more 
earnestness, but we warn the Quarterly that when we get it 
its friends will inevitably go down. ‘They might have won 
the battle twenty years ago, when they had only Dissenters 
to fight; but the educated class is arraying itself under the 
banners of a Liberal Church, and no force has ever yet been 
| discovered, which, when they and the masses are in alliance, 
could finally hold its ground. They want to strengthen the 
| Church, but they are not disposed todo battle for the right to 
serve Christ by distraint, or to use physical force to retain 
men in the pulpits, whom a spiritual force drives out. 
1. Lastly, there is the policy which the Ministry has from 
the first pursued in Italy. The reviewer, with a courage 
| which ought to belong only to a man with convictions, strikes 
boldly and well at this the strongest point in the defences. 
| The policy pursued, he says, that of raising a second great 
kingdom in the Mediterranean, is, if not strictly moral, in- 
|telligible; but why then make such a fuss? Earl 
Russell has been so outspoken that he has damaged 
the cause he tries to support. Catholics have been 
{convinced that the cry for Rome is an English ery, con- 
sequently a Protestant ery, consequently a cry they are bound 
ito resist. ‘The Roman Catholic Church, goaded by the 
defiant language of its opponents, and their open alliance with 
the heretics, has rushed hastily to the conclusion that her 
| spiritual strength depends on the mere accident of a temporal 
position.” Surely it is a little hypercritical to censure a 
Minister because, pursuing a policy believed by half the nation 
ito be wise, he makes a little capital out of his wisdom! 
| But, in fact, the publicity of the Ministerial policy was essen- 
| tial to its success. We may fight the battle of arms by 
secret documents, or even without despatches, but not the 
war of opinion. It was necessary to prove to the world, to 
| Italy, and to France, that, on the Italian question, England-— 
!nation as well as Government—was on the side of unity. 
''To this end it was absolutely necessary to speak out, to call 
frankly upon the people,—who, accustomed to such frankness, 
seldom move till their leaders speak—to express often and 
forcibly the warm sympathy of statesmen, and to let Sir James 
Hudson hold a “sort of ministry sans portefeuille!”’ Any 
other course would have seemed dictated by the indifference 
| of which the Continent habitually accuses Englishmen. As 
| to such conduct awakening the Emperor to his danger from 
| the new power, Napoleon has studied Italy for nearly forty 
| years; while the Pope, whose position is thereby said to have 
been fortified, has issued an ordre du jour to the Irish to over- 
throw Lord Palmerston at any and every price. 
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There remains one final charge, to which we confess we 
scarcely know what answer tomake. The Cabinet, it appears, 
stands on two legs, leaning first upon one and then the other, 
as convenience may dictate. That is a phenomenon not un- 
common among the human race; but the absurdity of the 
metaphor must not blind us to the notion which the writer 
intends to convey :—‘‘In 1860 the Government claimed and 
obtained support, on the ground that it was the Ministry of 
Gladstone, the advanced Financial Reformer. In 1861 and 
1862 it has claimed and received the same support, on the 
ground that it was the Ministry of the Conservative, the war- 
like, and the lavish Palmerston.” In other words, the 
Cabinet, presided over by a man who, whatever his faults, has 
tripled our influence in Europe, contains within it also a man 
who by his thrift stops waste, and by his discernment supplies 
the resources which can alone enable the nation to bear the 
expense attending his colleague's attitude. And the party 
which approves of precaution, and is sensitive on national 
honour, blames the Government, because it secures a man who 
tries to grant both wishes without financial ruin. It will not 
condemn the state assumed, but only the thrift which makes 
the haughty position real ; does not quarrel with gourmandise, 
but animadverts on the healthy skill of the cook. The 
reviewer has ably described the views of the great party he 
represents; but they are scarcely, we submit, those that 
England is prepared to endorse. 





THE EMPEROR’S SPEECH. 

NHE Empcror’s Speech to his Legislature has been pro- 
nounced somewhat tame, for to men expecting a thunder- 
bolt a hailstorm seems reassuring; but never was speech 
pronounced more essentially Napoleonic, or more exquisite ly 
adapted to the needs of the situation. That situation is by no 
means so pleasant as the Constitutionnel chooses to sing, and 
the Emperor, who understands his epoch, never shuts his 
eyes toa fact. France is engaged in an expedition which 
threatens to become a great war, from which she cannot 
retreat, and in which a profitless success will demand a 
strained exertion. Her finances, but just rescued from 
danger, are again in a position of great, though concealed em- 

barrassment. k 





Her policy, foiled in Greece, has not been 
successful in Italy, and the failure wastes her intelligence in 
the old sterile contest between the Church and the Revolution. 
Her industry, like that of England, is suffering from the suspen- 
sion of the cotton trade, and, unlike England, suffering has not 
been repaid by a new and powerful link in the chain which 
binds rich to poor. Louis Napoleon himself, who reigns only as 
the heir of the Revolution, who is Emperor by the grace of God 
and the will of the people, has seemed for a year to doubt 
whether he should not value the cassock above the Imperial 
mantle as well as the popular blouse. It was abso- 
lutely necessary to remove the public sense of depres- 
sion, yet to do it without menaces which would have 
plunged France in new complications; to reassure the world, 
yet assume that earthquakes were always due to France and 
Imperial agency. The task was performed, and, like every- 
thing else to which his habitual indolence permits the Empe- 
ror to attend himself, it was performed successfully. Calm, 
and quiet, and even gentle in tone, the Emperor reviewed the 
past, and unrolled before France a wonderful panorama of 
achievement, and glory, and conquest, and ever widening 
sources of influence. L’ Empire c'est la paix, except in Europe, 
Asia, and America, for the Imperial arms have triumphed in 
Russia and Italy, Syria and China, Mexico and Anam. “The 
age of conquests” has passed, but, ‘‘ nevertheless, France has 
been increased by two provinces,” her Asiatic dominions by 
five, and her army is carrying out an idea which will secure 
at least three more on the borders of the Pacific. Napoleon 
asks ‘‘ only prosperity and moral preponderance ;” but where, 
suggests the Emperor, in the same sentences, has the influence 
of France not been felt? In Italy she made a State and acquired 
those two “new provinces.” In the East, she “supported” 
the union of the Principalities, and redressed the grievances of 
Syria and Montenegro, always without “disavowing’’ the 
rights of the Ottoman Porte,—which were only smiled aside. 


In Italy, France still supports the Holy Father, and so keeps | 


her finger pressed on the throat of the Catholic world. Mis- 
understandings with Spain and Switzerland have been 


averted, and commercial treaties concluded with most of the | 
In Asia, the Emperor has| 
humbled China and opened in Anam ‘“‘a vast territory to | 


rest of the European world. 
French activity.” In America—ah! there the Emperor stays 


where ‘an attempt against the honour of France had remained 
unpunished.” The hiatus is supplied in the foreign report, 


; |efforts have failed through 
his hand, and only admits an expedition against a country | 


submitted after the speech, where the Mexican enterprise is 
allowed to have “entered on a phase purely military ”—i.c., 
unburdened by treaties—and the Emperor hopes soon to cover 
French arms with glory “and those permanent 
guarantees” for which he entered the country, and which, 
as the world perceives, must, like the Napoleonic idea, be 
territorial. ‘The statement reads to us Englishmen matter 
of fact enough; but one must be French, and have suffered 
under thirty years of Louis Philippe’s inaction, to understand 
how that brilliant picture of energy, and influence, and victory 
—that long panorama of French achievements, turned over 
leaf by leaf by the man who has done it all—affects French 
imaginations. What are religious contests; are not the 
French at Rome? What matter deficits, when France is 
larger by 600,000 souls? What signifies internal com- 
pression, when abroad the Frenchman is as powerful as an 
ancient Roman or a well-off British subject? The whole of it 
is true, too, though there “s a suppression of other truths. 
France has under Napoleon recovered her ancient rank; 
has made her influence felt throughout the earth, 
and has justified the old French idea that living force 
existed in her and England alone. Nor must we be 
blind to the truth that, on the whole, the influence of 
France has been beneficial. If Napoleon keeps Rome it 
is through him that Italy has been able to make herself. 
It is not in our mouths to quarrel with conquests in Cochin 
China, and even in Mexico though under feeble pretexts 
the influence of France will assist to prevent Central America 
from relapsing into barbarism. France has abroad the pas- 
sionate, multiform, many-coloured life which suits her genius, 
and which is refused to her at home, and Napoleon deserves 
from her for his foreign policy much of the credit he claims, 
and the Legislature is so willing to accord. Only do not let 
us be told that all this forms a policy which the world is 
not to watch with suspicion, or that a sovereign who, doing 
all this, still says the Empire is peace, is never to be supposed 
‘actuated by some secret motive, or mysterious combination.” 

There are the “ circenses!’’ modified 2! refined to suit 
the tastes of a people who crave like Rom r excitement, 
but who are intellectually dyspeptic, and ufter a brief refer- 
ence to the increased powers of the Legislature, the next 
sentence supplies the “ bread.”” The American war “ has dried 
up one of the most fruitful sources of industry,” and the Legis- 
lature must sanction a grant to relieve ‘‘ those who submit with 
resignation to a misfortune even Government cannot avert.’’ 
It has been said that the Liberals object, and affirm that the 
grant was not asked till it seemed probable that liberal 
France might herself relieve the distress of Rouen; but the 
objection is somewhat childish. France may be educated to 
self-government, but human lives are not fitting subjects for 
experiment. The majority still look to the State as if it 
were earthly Providence, and it is futile to allow Napoleon to 
spend millions on a war commenced at his own discretion, 
and refuse him the right to grant thousands for the relief of 
a starving department, to applaud the expense on games, and 
then fret at the cost of bread. 

There is one point, and one only, on which the Speech dis- 
appoints expectation. It reveals nothing of the true policy 
or intentions of the Emperor. The veil of mystery which it 
is part of his statecraft to maintain shakes throughout as if it 
were about to come down, but it remains impervious still. 
Nota thought with a definite bearing can be discerned in the 
allusions to Italy, Napoleons are not suspected of ‘ tamper- 
ing with revolution’’ while directed, like Garibaldi’s move- 
ment, against themselves, and the fact that French 
‘‘arms have asserted the independence of Italy without 
abandoning the Holy Father, whom our engagements obliged 
us to support,” was sufficiently patent before. What the 
world cares to know is whether those engagements are 
operative now, and on this point neither speech nor reports 
give the slightest trustworthy hint. The reports, indeed, 
admit the fact ‘that definitive organization and durable 
peace cannot be hoped for in the Italian Peninsula so long as 
the disaccord which divides Italy and the Papacy still sub- 
sists ;’ but the only plan for the future is that reconciliation 
between darkness and light which has so palpably failed in 
the past. The Emperor has “ received assurances of the kind 
intentions of the Pope ;” but then those kind intentions only 
imply some “‘ useful administrative and judicial reforms,” the 
principal of which is a change in the management of the 
lottery. On America His Majesty merely says that his 
the non-adhesion of the 
maritime Powers, and explains that his mediation has only 
been postponed—a declaration which, as fickleness is not the 
Emperor's reproach, will not excite much surprise. Even on 
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Mexico, which at this moment, with the cotton famine, absorbs | institution on which the new Confederacy is founded, and is 
all French attention, the Emperor throws no light. The really anxious to consider seriously the awful class of responsi- 
Speech barely mentions the expedition; and the reports, bilities which the deliberate adoption of that institution will 
though they contain the menacing phrase, ‘‘ permanent force upon them. If this be so,—and if the foul moral atmo- 
guarantees,” neither indicate their character nor the means sphere of the South be as much purified by public misfortunes, 
by which they are to be secured. All as to the past is| private mourning, and the bracing influence of great patriotic 
bright with colour, lively with animation; the present is| sacrifices as we may venture to hope, there is dawning some 
passed in silence, broken only by an acknowledgment of} faint promise of regeneration from within, which every 
a need; and the rest is left inthe mist in which the Emperor, | genuine believer in human freedom should be eager to recog- 
like Providence, thinks it well for mere mortals that the | nize and welcome. 
future should be concealed. This is the true Napoleonic; To us the main article of the indictment against the South 
course; and it is because this course of repression at home | has always hitherto been, that they have pharisaically chosen 
and feverish activity abroad, of conquests and interferences, , to defend, as a legitimate “ domestic” and patriarchal institu- 
huge grants and accessions of influence, is obviously to con- tion, the most malignant of all blights on the domestic princi- 
tinue, that this Speech is interesting, and that on its receipt | ple,—the one institution which has rendered the ties of home 
French funds fell 30 centimes. | absolutely unattainable to the enslaved race, and which has 
: driven away from their homes, into residence in a purer 
THE BISHOPS OF THE CONFEDERATE CHURCH | society, by the very infection of its evil, even the child- 
ON SLAVERY. ren of the white masters. Were the slave regarded as 
HE one earnest faith—many would call it a fanaticism—| in any true sense a part of the household of his master,— 
to which we have never ceased to cling throughout the | were the gangs of negroes on the cotton plantations united by 
course of the great and apparently fruitless war which is now | any tie of personal loyalty and reciprocal affection te the head 
devastating the continent of America, is the conviction that, in | of the estate,—the institution, however liable to abuse it might 
it, final sentence has been passed by God on the most evil form | be, would, like the European serfage of the middle ages, be 
of one of the most evil institutions with which civilization | open to a gradual amelioration, and finally to a painless extinc- 
has ever been cursed ; but we have never pretended to foresee | tion. But the reverse of this has been notoriously the 
how the sentence would be worked out,—whether by| case. State after State has not only not enforced, but has 
the reluctant instrumentality of degenerate freemen, or| absolutely prohibited the recognition of those obligations 
the tardy repentance of the partizans of Slavery. Since} which the head of every true household incurs to his depen- 
it has once for all become evident that slave labour} dants. If the Confederate Bishops be really in earnest they 
and free labour cannot by the nature of things unite, that | have nothing less than a revolution before them, in the war 
they shrink apart and spur their respective advocates into} which they propose to wage with the anti-domestie influences 
internecine war so soon as it is attempted to mingle them, | of Slavery. 
we have a right to conclude that Slavery is condemned, and} We would ask nothing more of them than really to uproot 
is on the road to swift extinction. That has now been! these malign adjuncts of what they call the Slavery principle ; 
definitively proved, and it seems to us no weak credulity | and Slavery itself must quickly foliow. It is simply im- 
to accept it as in the truest sense a Divine judgment. But| possible to implant a profound sense of the sacredness of 
whether the great purpose shall be completed by the spread | domestic life in both master and slave without so limiting 
of a nobler zeal at the North, or by the growth of a new life} the arbitrary power of the one, and so enlarging the free 
at the South, we should be very presumptuous to say. For/ responsibilities of the other, as to extinguish the right of 
the interests of the slave himself there cannot be a ques-| property in manaltogether. At present the law of most of the 
tion that the last would be both the more wonderful! Slave States makes instruction of the slave a crime, and any 
and the more beneficent alternative,—though it may well | resistance to the most iniquitous acts of the master a still 
seem, looking to the historic antecedents and chosen ‘“‘corner-| worse crime. It is clear that the Bishop of Louisiana, 
stone’ of this Confederation, one of those impossibilities| if he have really signed this pastoral, cannot rest till 
which cease to be impossibilities only amidst the resources of | he has induced that State to repeal the law that ‘ who- 
the Divine Omnipotence. soever shall make use of language in any public discourse, 
Yet, if we could trust the Confederate Bishops to represent | from the bar, the bench, the stage, the pu/pit, or in any place 
in any way the tone of society at the South, we should admit, | whatsoever, or whoever shall make use of language in private 
and we should do so most joyfully, that the iron which has} discussions or conversations, or shall make use of signs or 
entered into their souls in what men choose to term this| actions having a tendency to produce discontent among the 
“lamentable” war, has worked great good in the heart of the | free coloured population of this State, or to excite insubordina- 
Southern States. The Bishops of the episcopal churches of | tion among the slaves, shall, on conviction thereof, suffer im- 
Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas, and| prisonment with hard labour for not less than three 
Virginia, have, apparently, issued a lengthened pastoral; years, not more than twenty-one years, or death at 
against the worst features of the ‘‘ domestic institution,’ | the discretion of the Court.” It seems clear that the 
and call loudly for some reform. Here are their words:—| Bishop of Louisiana is himself now liable to the punish- 
“It is likewise the duty of the Church to press upon the ment of death under this law. What can tend more directly 
masters of the country their obligation, as Christian men, so | to excite insubordination among the slaves than a proclama- 
to arrange this institution as not to necessitate the violation of| tion of the principle that the law of God forbids the 
those sacred relations which God has created and which man | separation of slave families, and demands a thorough system 
cannot, consistently with Christian duty, annul. The systems | of Christian instruction? The whole iniquitous code of slave- 
of labour which prevail in Europe, and which are, in many | legislation collapses at once before the recognition of any 
respects, more severe than ours, are so arranged as to prevent | divine sanction to the family tie. If every master is to be 
all necessity for the separation of parents and children, | prohibited from separating slave familes, and is to be saddled 
and of husbands and wives, and a very little care upon our} with the obligation of teaching them Christian principles 
part would rid the system, upon which we are about|—as the Bishops contend in the first part of their pas- 
to plant our national life, of these un-Christian fea-| toral—an indefinite number of important consequences 
tures. It belongs, especially, to the Episcopal Church| follow, which must almost immediately reduce Slavery 
to urge a proper teaching upon this subject, for in| into something like serfage. For instance, a master 
her fold and in her congregations are found a very large | bound to keep the old and used-up slaves in the neighbour- 
proportion of the great slaveholders of the country. We) hood of their younger, stronger, and more profitable children, 
rejoice to be enabled to say that the public sentiment! will assuredly soon be anxious to give them the means of buy- 
is rapidly becoming sound upon this subject, and that the | ing their own freedom ;—and a master bound to let the slaves 
legislatures of several of the Confederate States have already | learn the letter and spirit of the Christian Gospel would pro- 
taken steps towards their consummation. Hitherto have we| bably soon find them unmanageable by the old methods of 
been hindered by the pressure of abolitionism; now that we | brutal violence. Once limit the selling rights of the owner, 
have thrown off from us that hateful and infidel pestilence, | and the right of blinding the minds of the slaves,—by moral 
we should prove to the world that we are faithful to our trust, | principles of any sort, and the whole system must decay. If 
and the Church should lead the hosts of the Lord in this work the Bishops are in earnest in their wish to make the constitu- 
of justice and of mercy.’’ No doubt this is to English ears very | tion in any sense ‘‘domestic,” they will soon be carried 
feeble half-truth; but if it were more, it would be wholly | into an advocacy of a policy much nearer to that of 
untrustworthy and insincere. As it is, we may, perhaps,|the Abolitionists than to that on which the South 
accept with caution the evidence that a certain portion of! elected to take its stand. In taking Slavery for the “ head- 
Southern society is.awaking to the poisonous character of the | stone of the corner,” they deliberately laid the founda- 
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tion in the world of evil. If now they wish to take back | the medium of his servants or ministers, who by no means 
again the great corner-stone of every Christian State, let them share his immunity. The command of the sovereign is no 
do so amid the honest joy of every Christian’s heart. But let | justification or even palliation of an illegal act; and they 
them not try to imagine that the two corner-stones can co- | who obey him illegally are responsible for their conduct 
exist. They must not conceal from themselves the radical | to those whom they have wronged, either criminally or in 
character of the revolution by which that exchange is to be | damages—either to the ordinary courts of law or to a 
made. The one corner-stone may, no doubt, replace the | Parliamentary impeachment. 

other, but not without the rush of a mighty catastrophe, the| There is, however, one exception—not, indeed, in theory, 
crash of a divine collision. They know well the old language | but in practice—to this constitutional principle, and that is 
concerning the descent of the true Corner-Stone, which applies | when a subject has a demand upon the Crown in respect of 
to the destruction of political principles no less than of living | property. The old custom was to present a petition to 
volitions, and can nowhere apply more closely than to the | the Chancellor, who presented it to the Crown, and the 
principle of Slavery :—‘‘On whomsoever that stone shall | Crown made the necessary endorsement in reliance on the 





fall, it shall grind them to powder.” | Chancellor’s advice. But if the petitioner appeared to have 
}no claim of property on the Crown the endorsement was 

Ald bl ro . > ‘ n ' = 
PETITIONS OF RIGHT. jalways refused. But even when the endorsement was 


HERE are a great many subjects on which Englishmen | obtained, the troubles of the petitioner had only just begun. 
have a natural right to be alarmed. The designs of the | He had to establish his right, he was sent about from office to 
French Emperor and the ambition of Russia are familiar in- | office in a way which justified Mr. Dickens's satire on the 
stances, and with the throne of the Sultan tottering, the | Circumlocution Office, he paid enormous fees everywhere, and 
coffee-house politician can seldom boast himself as— when at last he got the land or money which he claimed, the 
** Quid Teridaten terreat, unice Crown did not allow him a farthing for the expense to which 

Securus.” he had been put. It was this state of things to which the 

Then, at home, there is the uprising of democracy, the ex- | Act of 1860 applied a remedy. It directs that every petition 
haustion of the soil by high farming, the spread of scepticism, | of right shall be drawn up in a specified form, and be left 
and a host of other bugbears, by which any one who feels | with the Home Secretary, “in order that the same may be 
himself too happy may enjoy a very tolerable allowance of | submitted to Her Majesty, and in order that Her Majesty, if 
terror. But, perhaps, of all the gratuitous causes of misgiving | she shall think fit, may grant her fiat that right be done ;” and 
which ever were thrust upon us, that which the Times disco- | it expressly provides that no fee shall be paid for the presen- 
vered last Wednesday, is the most wonderful. A Mr. | tation. If the fiat is granted, a copy is to be left with the 
George O'Malley Irwin, an Irishman, brought a ridi-| Solicitor of the Treasury, on whom the Act throws the 
culous action against Sir George Grey for not pre-| burden of forwarding it to the proper department of 
senting his petition of right to the Queen, and kept|Government. Thenceforth the proceedings are those of 
half the Ministry dancing attendance in the Court of|an ordinary action or suit. The petition names the court 
Common Pleas for an autumn day. Sir George proved that | in which the petitioner proposes to proceed, and as soon as 
he did present it, and advised the Queen not to endorse it|it is endorsed with the royal jiaf it becomes in effect a 
with the magic formula, “Let right be done.” And the| declaration, which is to be served on the Solicitor to the 
Court, of course, held that he was not responsible for| Treasury as the defendant. And the Act further provides 
the advice he tendered to the Sovereign, and a verdict | for the recovery of costs. From this short outline it will be 
was entered for him. Mr. Irwin has now moved for/|clear that the law of petitions of right is absolutely un- 
a new trial, and has been refused it; whereupon the Times | altered by Mr. Bovill’s Act. It directs that the Home 
has carefully alluded to Charles I. and the bulwarks of our | Secretary, instead of the Chancellor, shall present the petition 
liberty, and after informing the public that Mr. Irwin’saction| to the Crown, it provides a simple procedure for the 
was based on the Petitions of Right Act, which “has not | recovery of the petitioner’s rights, and it assimilates that 
yet found its way into our histories, for it was passed in the | procedure to that of the ordinary courts; but the Crown 
‘year 1860, and the author of it is . . . Mr. Bovill,” winds | grants its fiat now in no case in which it would not have 
up with a solemn warning “how questionable is the policy of | granted its jiat before the Act was passed. In Mr. Irwin's 
Mr. Bovill’s Act, unless its action can be confined within strict | case it was clear that, whether he had a real grievance or not, 
and safe limits.” the Crown was not and never had been, in possession of a 
It is with sincere pleasure that we inform any of those timid | foot of land or a single shilling belonging to him, and he did 
votaries of our glorious constitution, whose Conservative pre- | not allege that it was. Whatever other reasons Sir George Grey 
judices would be shocked at finding themselves exposed to| may have had for advising Her Majesty to refuse her fiat, 
these apprehensions at the hands of a Conservative lawyer, | this alone was amply sufficient, and the course which he 
that they may nevertheless sleep in peace. Whatever may | took is sufficient to prove—what, however, needed no proof— 
be the dangers inherent in petitions of right, Mr. Bovill’s| that Mr. Bovill’s Act introduces no new “ policy” into the 
Act has added nothing to them. As to the causes for which | law, and operates only within the “‘strict and safe limits” of 

petitions may be successfully presented to the Crown, it leaves | immemorial usage. 

the law precisely as it found it. It adds nothing to it, and As to Mr. Irwin’s grievance, we desire to maintain a judi- 
takes nothing from it. What happened to Mr. Irwin in this | cious silence. According to Chief Justice Erle, it was that 
case, would have happened to him before 1860, and happens | having been indicted in 1834 for criminally misleading the 
to him now for the very reasons for which it would have | Irish Government, he desired the members of the Govern- 
happened to him then. But as the subject is one of some | ment to attend and give evidence (apparently a common desire 
general interest, it may be well, even at the risk of appearing | with Mr. Irwin), and through their failure to attend was con- 
to parade very elementary knowledge, to state the theory of | victed, fined, and imprisoned. If this were so, and the 
petitions of mght for the benefit of the public. Ministers Mr. Irwin wanted were duly subpeenaed, his remedy 
By the constitution of England no misconduct can be im- | clearly was to bring actions against them for not attending. 
puted to the Sovereign—a principle embodied in the familiar | A Minister is just as much bound to attend on his subpoena as 
maxim or fiction that the king can dono wrong. The one| the idlest lounger in Bond street, and Mr. Irwin is clearly 
exception to this rule is that the Houses of Parliament, | aware of his rights. If the Minister fails to attend, he will 
although it is usual for them to couch their remonstrances in | be responsible in damages for any consequences which may 
the decent form of opposition to the evil advice tendered to | result therefrom to the person requiring his evidence ; and if 
the Crown by its Ministers, have the right to treat the actions | this be indeed all, it is difficult to believe Mr. Irwin's asser- 
ofthe Sovereign as proceeding from himself personally, and | tion that he obtained an award in his favour in 1858 from the 
in the more troubled periods of our history this right has been | then Attorney-General, Sir Richard Bethell. But whatever 
unsparingly exercised. This privilege, however, is not con-| may be the rights of this matter it is clear that they were not 
ceded to any private person, and in case it should ever happen | the proper subject for a petition of right. The Crown not 
that a subject receives, for instance, personal injury from the | only had no property of Mr, Irwin’s, but it had in reality 
Sovereign’s own hands, or is maligned by him, either by speech | nothing in the world to do with the matter. He had, never- 
or writing, he would be, and still is, absolutely without redress. | theless a right to have his petition presented, and it does not 
If such a case unhappily ever should occur, we are remitted | predispose one in his favour that Sir George Grey distinctly 
by the solemn Sir William Blackstone to “those inherent, | asserted that he had taken care that Mr. Irwin was informed 
though latent, powers of society which no climate, no time, | that it had been presented before the action for the non- 
no constitution, no contract, can ever destroy or diminish.” | presentation was commenced, and that, when the plain- 
It is obvious, however, that the wrongs which the Crown| tiff was asked to produce the letter, he refused, on the 
inflicts on a subject must almost always be perpetrated through | ground that it was addressed to a third person. As, 
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however, a portion of the original grievance was that | Mr. Davis is within his technical right, and therefore unim- 
his father, in consequence of his conviction, had not left him | peachable before the world. He has no power over them by public 
a fréehold estate, and as he now complained that a baker and | law as slaves, but he has as subjects, and subjects bearing arms 
grocer who lived near Sir George had been on the jury, it is against their own government, however tyrannical, are by every 
but kind to think of Mr. Irwin as one of those _per- | law known to Europe liable to suffer death. But he has no such 
sons who have brooded over a supposed injury until they are | rightover the whites. Nolaw makes it treason for any public 
scarcely responsible for their conduct. But even if the injury | enemy to avail himself of any aid offered by the population of an 
were real, it was clear that Sir George had presented the | invaded State and in virtually decreeing death for such an offence 
petition to the Crown—tkat he rightly advised the Crown not | Mr. Davis proclaims a war of extermination. His enemy has no 
to grant its fiat, and that even if he had given the Crown bad | option, except to execute two for one, or refuse the quarter 
advice he was responsible for it, not to the Courts of Law, but | Mr. Davis has pledged himself before the offence not to grant 
to Parliament alone. Andas Mr. Irwin expressed his intention | to invaders. Not content with slaying the slave for simply 
of appealing to the House of Commons, we very sincerely pity | striving for freedom, the very act his master boasts that he 
Parliament when we say so. | himself is performing, Mr. Davis threatens to slay prisoners 
. jin cold blood for executing orders known to be within the 
THE TWO PROCLAMATIONS. rights of war, and which they may be shot by their own 
O* the 2nd of January Mr. Abraham Lincoln, President of | Government for not obeying. In view of such an outrage, the 
the United States, proclaimed all slaves in the great | first part of the Southern edict denouncing General Butler, 
territory south of lat. 38 free forever. On the 2nd of December | and sentencing his subordinates to death, becomes a mere 
Mr. Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate States, de- | ebullition of spite. All the officers of a division are doomed 
clared that all slaves who should avail themselves of the forth- | to the gallows because their general is a tyrant, but Mr. Davis, 
coming proclamation should be handed over to the States to | we do him the justice to say, was aware when he issued it 
which they belonged, #.e., put to death, and that all officers | that General Butler had been removed, and that his terrible 
commanding them or executing the proclamation should share | edict, terrible enough to satisfy the imagination of slaveholders, 
their fate. The two documents seem to us to indicate pre- | was a mere form of words. The second half, however, is a reality. 
cisely the relation of the two Powers to modern civilization. | Whether executed or not, it is an attempt to punish political 
Mr. Lincoln, as might be expected, performs his great task | hostility with death—a permission to Southern politicians to 
ungracefully, incompletely, and with as little reference to|slay after battle, prisoners who have done nothing except 
principle as an occasion, whichin its magnitude essentially tran- | accept voluntary recruits from among an invaded popu- 
scends all formulas, would allow. Had he had the courage to | lation. The worst effect Mr. Lincoln desires from his order is 
rise above the bonds of the constitution, and appeal at once that three millions of blacks may insist on receiving wages 
to the higher law; had he ventured to declare Slavery at | for work. The best effect Mr. Davis can hope for is, that 
variance with Christianity and the Declaration of Independ-| ten thousand whites may shrink back from the task of 
ence, and, therefore, with the bases upon which that consti- | restraining emancipated slaves by military law. We put it 
tution is founded ; had he, in short, appealed to God and not|to Mr. Charles Buxton which of these two men—bad 
to his party tenets, he might have roused a fanaticism before | English apart—is the statesman of a civilized state. 
which that of the South is weakness, and possibly by giving| The proclamations will possibly resemble each other more 
his armies an idea, have given them also victory. Instead of | in their result than their drift. Mr. Lincoln’s may, and Mr. 
this, he adheres, as he has consistently done, to his constitu- | Davis’s certainly will, not succeed. Decrees refusing quarter, 
tional obligations, emancipates as a war measure exclusively, | and that is the gist of the Southern edict, have always had 
leaves loyal States to emerge from the slough the best way | one result. Their victims fight to the death. Ifa slave is to be 
they can, and even excepts the disloyal districts in which his | executed because he takes arms he will not be taken prisoner ;. 
armies are encamped, and which are, therefore, presumably | if the officer is to be hanged he will prefer a bullet. No better 
within the range of constitutional law. He has strictly kept | device could have been suggested for making American sepoys 
his word, which was to emancipate all slaves in States disloyal | desperate than this furious order ; no better temptation to sepoy 
on Ist of January, and has even interpreted that promise to his | officers to keep themselves well in front. Had Mr. Davis 
enemies’ advantage; but he has not risen to the height of his | been the statesman we had half believed him to be, he would 
uniqueopportunity, or declared Slavery a crime against God with | have emancipated every slave who served five years in his own 
which no terms could be kept by man. He expresses, even in | ranks, and so enlisted all the brave and ambitious on his own 
his moderate measure, the wish of a party rather than of a| side, and promised to every captured blaek immunity, to 
nation; he has failed to secure the European sympathy | every white officer his parole. As it is, he has given to both 
which would have followed a bold appeal to principle ; and he | classes new reasons for meeting a death which no decree can 
has left it doubtful whether, after all, the race for whom he! make other than an honourable one. Mr. Lincoln’s proclama- 
has risked so much will ever hear of the benefit he offers to| tion, on the other hand, may pulverize the power of the 
their acceptance. But, admitting all these drawbacks and all | South. The slaves have only to fold their hands, and culti- 
that Democrats can urge in addition, his action is still for | vation and means of transport alike cease to exist. But no 
good, his tendency is towards principles higher than those by | race, except the Hindoo, under an organized caste pressure, 
which he has hitherto been guided. No man is responsible | has ever succeeded in enduring the misery of passive re- 
except for his will; and so far as his will can operate, the | sistance, and in most of the States the masters will be as 
Northern President has cleansed the North of her stain, and | powerful as before. The proclamation will only clear the 
carried out the great principles upon which his nation* was | Northern generals of complicity in Slavery, tempt the slaves. 
founded. So far as his order extends, three millions of| on the border land to fly, and enable the North, perhaps, to 
persons, heretofore bound, are henceforward free, to be recog- | raise a sepoy army. That is not a grand result, but there is 
nized as freemen by all officials of the Union, to enjoy all non- | another yet. No compromise is henceforward possible, if 
political rights, to be admissible into the national service, to| based on the maintenance of human bondage. These 
rise, in short, from chattels transmissible like dogs or horses, | are political acts which no ruler can recall, which, no 
into men. Every part of his act, rude and imperfect as its| Court can annul, no legislature erase, and this pro- 
conception may be, tends to raise human beings in the scale of | clamation, with all its defects, may be accepted as 
humanity, to increase their capacity of happiness, to carry lone. No slaveowner can ever again trust the North, 
one step farther the ideas for which we English profess to| or believe in a fugitive slave law, or forget that the 
stand ready to risk our lives. | national faith has been pledged to his beasts of burden. 
In excellent English, possessed of a certain character of | Reunion, if it arrives, must be a reunion among the free, and 
stateliness, of which Mr. Lincoln is wholly devoid, Mr. Jeffer- | the future of North America is on this one point decided. 
son Davis announces that whole classes of prisoners shall, | Her proletariat may be black, and as wretched as a despised 
when captured, be massacred in cold blood. He makes no | labouring class is but too apt to become, her laws may still 
mistakes, imposes no geographical limitation, professes no| keep up distinctions utterly irrational if slaves indeed be 
restrictions from constitutional law ; wherever the man com-| men, her social tone may still be impaired by the worst 
manding black troops is found, he shall be handed over to men | form of oligarchical assumption. But her official power, 
who, as the Jndex allows, will inevitably send him to the gal- | the aggregate force of the great race now spreading from the 
lows. There is no weakness in his order, and no blundering; but | Potomac to Vancouver's Island, must be exerted to favour 
there is a thorough contempt at once for law and for humanity. | freedom, and the dream of a grand slave empire unfettered 
Every section of it is intended to rivet the chains of the | by stronger free organizations is at an end for ever. Separa- 
slave, or to add a new horror to the inevitable horrors of a| tion or conquest are now the only alternatives, and either, 
fratricidal campaign. No cause was ever served by suppres-| if they do not abolish Slavery, will finally restrict its area, 
sions, and we are bound to admit that, as respects the blacks, | and permanently menace its principle. 
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SIR CHARLES WOOD AND THE COTTON SUPPLY. 

[' has been said that sermons are stupid, because the 
I clergyman knows that he is exempt from answer or con- 
tra liction. Sharp criticism heard on the spot would soon 
compel him to freshen his points and bring his illustrations a 
little more close to the argument. ‘That remark may be un- 
true about sermons, but it suggests by far the easiest apology 
for the dullness of Sir Charles Wood. Nobody, as he knows 
only too well, can contradict him at once. The House has 
been gutted of Indian members, and the kind of people who 
attend hustings’ speeches seldom know more of India than 
that it is a long way off, and prejudicial to livers. If any- 
body who has studied the subject shows symptoms of oppo- 
sition, Sir Charles flings “ryots,” “tenures,” “ village 
rights,” ‘“ pottahs,” “ kists,” and “ jaghires,” at his head, till 
the bewilderment of the victim—who would laugh at a 
Colonial Minister for talking Quashee, but lets his colleague 
talk bad Oordoo ad libitum—enables the Secretary to beat a 
safe retreat. It is a very pleasant position, but the very one 
to make a man dull; and on Tuesday, at Halifax, Sir Charles 
Wood was so tedious that, Minister though he was, his 
audience shricked “‘ time” at him, and he was obliged to sit 
down, having talked for an hour, yet only begua his Indian 
sermon. 

He had something to say too, of very considerable import- 
ance, though Halifax electors were not exactly the people to 
whom it might have been most fittingly said. Influential 
men in Lancashire have pretty nearly made up their minds 
that cotton ought to be procured in India, that it can be pro- 
cured, and that Sir Charles Wood is the principal reason why 
it has not been procured before. Sir Charles Wood, of course, 
says he is not the obstacle, but the very best friend the 
cotton trade ever had, and was proceeding to make that clear 
when he was told to sit down. It is hardly fair to criticize a 
speech which must have sounded to himself as a_ note 
strangled by a sneeze sounds to a prima donna, but he 
managed to utter a few ideas curiously characteristic of the 
man. 

Hehas two distinct charges to mect,—thathe has, by upsetting 
Lord Canning’s orders, embarrassed the tenure of waste land, 
and that he has neglected the means of communication. He 
answers both with a flatdenial. He has not upset Lord Can- 
ning’s orders, which, he added, with a curious, but characteris- 
tic jealousy of the prestige of the viceroyalty, were not Lord 
Canning’s at all, but Lord Stanley’s, and sent out from 
‘the India Board. He has not changed any principle, but 
only made alterations in detail. ‘‘ The alterations he had made 
were that the land should be surveyed before it was con- 
veyed, in order that the parties might know what the one 
was selling and the other buying, and that all waste land in 
India should not be sold at one uniform price, for reasons 
which must be plain to every one.” Quite plain, provided 
no Indian happened to be among the audience. If there had 
been, he might have suggested that this litte detail of 
“survey” involved some years’ delay, that European society 
in India is caleulated to change its constituents every 
five years, that no European in a fever-stricken climate will 
ever wait five years to begin anything, and that consequently 
this improvement in detail cancelled the original order. The 
Government of India has no means of employing casual 
surveyors, or of moving its own magnificent survey de- 
partment out of the district allotted year by year, and 
consequently a ‘“‘survey”’ of a field cannot be attempted 
till that of the province has been completed. Then as to 
uniform rate, unless we are greatly mistaken, Sir Charles 
Wood imposed a quit-rent, varying with the local facilities, 
quite fair in itself, but which entirely destroyed the one 
principle the Europeans wanted—a fee-simple tenure. They 
wanted to be allowed to leave their properties without risk 
that Government would seize them for an agent’s default, and 
this their one necessity has been refused. We dare say Sir 

Charles Wood honestly thinks his changes small, but the Cal- 
cutta community, who comprehend their own business, thought 
them so great that attempts to utilize waste land were laid 
aside. All that has very little to do with cotton, which 
Europeans are not very likely to grow; but it shows the tone 
in which the Secretary for India answers complaints, and 
which, far more than any blunders he makes, aggravates his 
opponents. 

Then, as to roads. The cotton men say they want roads 
from the cotton district to the coast, and Sir Charles Wood 
replies that he has assigned some twelve millions for public 
works this year. He had even sanctioned three millions more, 
which the Indian Government declined to accept, because 


| magazine with no door. 


That is extremely favourable to the Secretary’s capa- 
city for voting away money not asked for by the respon- 
ble Indian Government; but what on earth has it to 
do with the making of cotton roads? India is as big as 
Europe within the Vistula, and is worked by five govern- 
ments almost as distinct as separate monarchies. Is the 
expenditure of vast sums for productive works all over 
Europe any proof that roads have been sanctioned in Fin- 

How much, too, of the twelve millions is to be 


S10. 


land ? 
spent on railway account, and is spent, not by Sir Charles 
Wood’s fiat, but because it has been subscribed here ? 
The single point required to be known is “ what is the number 
of roads now constructing between Bombay and the cotton dis- 
tricts?”’ When he descends to details, Sir Charles Wood can 
think of only one, upon which he says, with a grand air, 7,000 
labourers are employed. That seems a large number to English- 
men, but an Indian railway contractor would explain that it did 
not involve the difference between a full week and a slack one, 
that the road was probably from 200 to 300 miles long, and 
that to finish it in a year would take at least double the 
number. The indictment against Sir Charles Wood is, not 
that he has neglected his regular work, but that he has 
not risen to the height of the present emergency, has not 
diverted the enormous engineer force gradually accumulating 
in the hands of the Government of India, from other works 
which can wait, to the cotton works, which cannot. That 
charge is certainly not answered by assertions that one road 
has 7,000 labourers on it. When it is done it will not drain 
50 miles on each side, for there are no petty roads to act as 
feeders. 

This is the real question at issue in the matter of Indian 
cotton. Sir Charles Wood says, rightly enough, the peasant 
will grow any quantity, provided he finds it pay. The quaint 
theory prevalent in England that an Indian ryot is a fool, who 
must be taught to understand his own pecuniary interests, is a 
delusion. But then the means of conveyance must first be 
provided, for no price in the world will extract corn out of a 
People in England are generally 
tolerably willing to buy wheat, yet in 1856 seven millions of 
quarters were literally rotting in the Punjaub. Fifty shillings 
a quarter would have been a liberal repayment for freight 
and price; but there were no railroads, and no sufficient 
river fleets, and no price could bear the waste and deterio- 
ration consequent on a journey of five hundred miles in 
bullock carts, or of three times that distance in an over- 
laden open boat. There was the corn, and there were 
the buyers, but there was no door; and it is to cut that 
door that the Manchester men are pressing Sir Charles Wood. 
They make just as many mistakes as he does; upon the con- 
tract law they are far too indifferent to native rights and the 
horrorentertained of the native police; and they seldom display 
sufficient consideration for the perplexities of a Minister who 
has to carry out their wishes by orders to indifferent sub- 
ordinates, who, again, must work through thousands of un- 
scrupulous Asiatics. But their general view is, with all these 
allowances, sound. Sir Charles Wood should have displayed 
extra-ofticial energy in opening roads for the cotton, and he 
has not proved—unless, indeed, the proof were lost in the 
swallowed part of his speech—that he has done anything of 
the kind. 


MR. FECHTER IN A DOUBLE CHARACTER. 
M* FECHTER, perhaps like most really great actors, loves 
4 not only to act, but to act the part of an actor. In other 
words, he loves his audience to see, not only that he can throw him- 
self thoroughly into the part designed for him, but that he can as 
well throw himself out of it and into any other part which 
he assumes for the moment—that he can become a different per- 
son without changing his mask (or persona, in the Latin sense) ; or 
rather, that his own face and bearing contain ample provisions in 
themselves for a vast variety of masks, any one of which can be 
exchanged for any other by the finest breath of volition, by a con- 
traction or relaxation of the muscles, by a quiver of the mouth, by 
a light or shadow in the eyes. It is certain that the characters he 
evidently prefers, and which he acts with the greatest effect, are 
those in which there is some double part to play; Hamlet, veiling 
a stealthy vigilance anda deep irresolution beneath the princely 
eccentricities of an assumed insanity ; Iago, drawing over the 
keen malicious appetites of a mocking mind the veil of dissimulated 
frankness and loyalty; and, even in Othello, he gives by far the 


| greatest effect to those scenes in which the undercurrent of loyal 


they could procure neither labour nor superintendence. | the outward actions and expressions which jealousy is fast robbing 


love is still keeping a half-control over the will, and still moulding 
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of their true meaning. The same tendency is easy to perceive in 
‘the adaptation which he has just made of M. Feval's drama called 
Le Bossu (‘‘ The Hunchback,” which would, by the way, be a much 
better title than the one selected, the Duke's Motto). The charm of 
the play for him lies in the large opportunities of confessed acting 


which it gives him, that is, of so acting that the audience sym- | 


pathizes with him as anactor, and not merely with the part which 
he has assumed. The plot of the new play at the Lyceum is rather 
intricate, but the only intellectual interest in it is very simple. Mr. 
Fechter has, in the first instance, to play init the character of a free 
and even reckless soldier of fortune (M. de Lagardére), and in that 
part he is obliged by the exigencies of the plot suddenly to imper- 
sonate a malicious hunchback, the agent of his chief enemy, whom 
he has really killed, and whose place and part he has the audacity 


for his own purposes to take. The play, in general, has little or no | 


intellectual interest beyond this. But to this transformation 
Mr. Fechter gives all the force of his dramatic genius. The 
mien, in some respects free, and certainly sufficiently elastic, 
though never really frank, with which he represents the sol- 


dier of fortune, changes with truly astonishing and almost 


magical completeness into the depressed and heavy cunning of 


the fictitious hunchback ; so that the audience feels, to adopt the | 
old Irish bull, that the new hunchback is almost more like the 
old one than the old one himself. The extraordinary alacrity | 


with which Mr. Fechter assumes the acute vacancy and puffed-out, 
unhealthy stupor of the hunchback’s face, so that for a minute 
or two you cannot even recognize his own proper features with 


the closest examination, is certainly a very startling triumph of the | 


power of volition over the natural landmarks of the human counten- 
ance. After the deception has been tried, and successfully tried, 
Mr. Fechter, no doubt purposely, relaxes something of this 
strain, and allows a variety of expression and a cloud of 
irony to pass over his face, which shows you distinctly enough 
the actor playing with his own costume. But this is, in fact, 
only another stroke of his art. For a dare-devil soldier, such 
as he really represents, would never sustain long such a disguise 
without allowing much of his own nature to flash through the 
thin surface of his dramatic part, and it is in the subtlety with 
which Mr. Fechter gives this, the high artistic discrimina- 


tion with which he permits the flame of careless audacity 
~ se 


to leap up at times, so as almost to dissolve and quite 
to transform the sullen shadow of the hunchback’s super- 
ficial gloom and cunning, that the genius of the per- 
formance consists. The climax of this effort is reached in the 
closing scene, where we have not only the actor confessedly acting 


a different part from his own, but even superinducing on that part | 


what we may call a third stratum of histrionic effort. Not only is 
Mr. Fechter acting the part of a Free Lance, while that Free Lance 
is acting the part of a malicious hunchback, but that hunchback is, in 
his turn, affecting a mesmeric power over the heroine. This is sup- 
posed, indeed, to belong to his morbid organization, but at any rate 
it is a newly extemporized layer of unreal assumption, engrafted 





[thin piece. To complain that the Zingari girls of th 
Pyrenees are probably not in the habit of meeting in a mountain 
gorge in evening dresses and furnished with wreaths and 
tambourines, to thread the mazes of an intricate ballet, would be 
|a youthful and even infantine criticism. But these spectacles, if 
the audience craves them, should at least be wholly separated from 
| the pieces in which so intellectual an actor as Mr. Fechter per- 
forms. It is not like putting old cloth into a new garment, but 
| like piecing strong rich silk with flowered muslin, eating trifle 

with your roast beef, to have these dreadful Zingari maidens, with 
| their dressy and imbecile smiles, interrupting Mr. Fechter's acting 
| by nimble performances on two feet and axial rotations on one. 


In fact, the true interest of the performance begins and 
‘ends with Mr. Fechter, whose remarkable powers it illus- 
trates in some ways even more remarkably than his great 
Shakespearian parts. In such plays as Hamlet and Othello 
one can never feel sure how far the intellectual stimulus of 
the great poet acts upon Mr. Fechter, and how far it is really 
his own impersonating wil/, the facility with which he moulds his 
own mask out of his own mobile features, that we behold. Was 
it the poet or the actor in Mr. Fechter which gave us so grand a 
delineation of the poison working in Othello’s passionate blood, o1 
the lynx-eyed but hesitating intellect of the Prince of Denmark ? 
It was hard to tell. We felt the full doubt expressed by 
Dr. Johnson, who was evidently not a little puzzled to know 
whether it is sympathy with sentiment expressed, or strength 
| of will and shrewdness of eye, which are most important 
to make a great actor. “It seems reasonable,” he says, ‘to 
‘expect that he who can feel could express; that he who 
can excite passion should exhibit with great readiness its 
external modes. But since experience has fully proved that of 
these powers, whatever be their affinity, one may be possessed in a 
great degree by him who has very little of the other, it must be 
allowed that they depend upon different faculties or on different 
uses of the same faculty; that the actor must have a pliancy of 
mien, a flexibility of countenance, and a variety of tones which 
the poet may be easily supposed to want; or that the attention of 
the poet and the player have been differently employed; the 
one has been considering thought, and the other action; one 
has watched the heart, and the other has contemplated the 
| face.” No one can feel a doubt about the matter, after 
|seeing Mr. Fechter in his new part. Not merely are 
| ‘*pliancy of mien, flexibility of countenance, and variety of 
| tone,” his special medium of success, but it is close scrutiny of the 
| faces of others, and an extraordinary command of his own, not 
sympathy with the poetry or the situation, which enable him to 
| use these great gifts. His certainly large critical faculty is quite need- 
| less in this play. There is no opportunity for him to try to enter 
| into any great conception of another’s. He can make almost what 


| . ° . 
| he likes of his own part. And what he does do is to vary, almost 


at pleasure, the mask of natural expression—to make his mien and 
face express in turns all sorts of different modifications of two or 


by an improvised effort on the character of the imaginary | three distinct characters, one within the other, peering partly 


hunchback. In Mr. Fechter’s hands this scene is certainly a 
marvellous effort of skill; and he has obtained in it almost the 


only effective co-operation which we note in the play. The heroine, | 


Blanche de Nevers (Miss K. Terry), answers to the ostensibly 
mesmeric magic of the false hunchback with an ease and elasti- 
city of action and expression quite worthy of the magician in 
whose hands she is. Indeed, her part is throughout nicely played, 
and it is the only real support which Mr. Fechter receives. 


There is something almost ludicrous in the effect of some | 


of the other parts. The Prince de Gonzagues, the cousin of the | 
| 


Due de Nevers, and the villain of the piece, is represented by 


Mr. George Vining, whose hard brassy voice and familiar low- | 


comedy manner resemble about as much the dark intrigues | 


of a French noble of high rank, as the strumming of a street 


| 
| 
| 


| through it, or for a moment perhaps, piercing it entirely, and then 


retiring again completely into it, as a snail draws into his shell. It 
is a wonderful exhibition, but rather a tour de force than high art. 
Striking as it is, one feels a permanent doubt whether it is worth the 
intellectual force expended on it. A really great actor, who can in 
some measure interpret Shakespeare to the million, should scarcely 
care to show the wonderful range and elasticity of his power for 
masking himself at will in any veil of! moral expression which 
the occasion demands. 





A FRENCH LITERARY GUILD. 
N one of his hundred novels, Xavier de Montepin declares 
that he would gladly forego whatever reputation he had 
earned by his writings to have been the author of the very poorest 


fiddler resembles the tones of Joachim’s violin. The Duchesse of Balzac’s novels, even of ‘‘ Jane la Pale” or “ Le Centenaire.” To 
de Nevers (represented by Miss Elsworthy) is an impersonation, if | the English reader, M. de Montepin’s offer may not appear a very 


we may call it so, quite as wooden. The unmodulated voice, the 
flat stress of accentuation, the hard mechanical oblong face with 
which she strives to express undying grief, irresistibly suggest 
a dejected dressmaker who has not given satisfaction with 
the last suit of mourning. And the irritating twitter of 
gushing girlish hilarity with which Zillah’s (Miss Carlotta 
Leclercq) stout gipsy frame vibrates, in no way reconciles 
ws to the showy details in the first two acts of this rather 


liberal one, but we suspect that many French novelists, of far 
higher fame and much purer repute as authors, would gladly 
repeat the proposal. Balzac’s reputation was one of those which 
hardly are fully estimated at their appearance. In his life-time 
there were scores of inferior writers, whose works fetched higher 
prices, and commanded a larger circulation, but, year by year, 
since his death, his pre-eminence is becoming more and more 





acknowledged. English taste in novels is so different from Freneh 
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Se 
that on this side the Channel we have hardly done justice to that 
wonderful series of French novelists which illustrated the second 
To* any student of this order of litera- 

light that Balzac 
above In another genera- 


quarter of this century. 
ture, it will seem no praise 
stands apart from and the 
tion—according to the judgment of the most competent French 


to say 


rest. 


critics—the novels of Sue and Dumas, and Soulié and Paul de 
Kock, possibly even of George Sand and Victor Hugo, will be no 


longer read—but as long as French literature endures Balzac 
The great life drama of the ‘‘Comédie Humaine” | 


will be studied. 
ranksin thesame category with “Hamlet,” the “Commedia” of Dante, 
* Tristram Shandy,” ‘* Don Quixote,” “ Gil Blas,” and that score 
or so of works which, by the world’s acclamation, have been 
raised to the highest rankSin modern, as compared with ancient, 
literature. 
the ‘“*Comédie Humaine ; 


We are not speaking of the morality or immorality of 
”* we are alluding simply to its intellec- 
tual power. It is not wonderful then that every reminiscence of 
the great novelist should be sought after eagerly by the living writers 
of France. ‘The picture which Leon Gozlan has drawn of him in 
private life in a series of memoirs recently published is not a pleasing 
one. It would be strange if it were otherwise. 
could conceive the ‘* Pére Goriot,” and the ‘ Cousine Bette,” and 


** Vautrin,” could hardly have been other than one morbid to the 


very verge of madness; and the hand which depicted “ Esther” and | 
“ Valerie ” had probed too deeply into the depths of human sin and | 


misery, not to bear upon it dark traces of that process of vivisec- 
tion. 


Many, indeed, of the anecdotes which M. Gozlan relates of 


Balzac’s private history indicate such insane secretiveness, such | 
childish jealousy, and such almost brutal greediness, that we are | 


driven to the conclusion either that they are exaggerated, or that 
Balzac was literally deranged. The incident, however, in the 
memoirs of ‘* Balzac chez lui” to which we wish to call the atten- 
tion of our readers is corroborated by documents and letters of the 
The incident, 
moreover, possesses a peculiar value, from the fact that it throws 
light on the tone of French literary feeling, as well as on the 
idiosyncrasies of Balzac’s mind. 


novelist, which leave no doubt of its correctness. 


In 1839 there existed a society in Paris called the “ Société des 
Gens de Lettres,” to which most of the French literary celebrities 
belonged, and whose object—like that of our own Dramatic 
Authors’ Society — was to protect the rights and interests of 
authors and dramatists. Balzac refused, for a long time, to join 
the society, chiefly, as far as we can learn, because he considered 
his own interests were more advanced by acting independently of 
his literary colleagues. However, in the above-named year, he 
was bitterly annoyed by the extent to which his works were 
pirated in Belgium, and the idea struck him that this system of 
piracy could be suppressed by a gigantic library confederation, of 
which this society might be$made the nucleus. For this object 
he got himself elected a member, and proceeded, with his usual 
impetuosity in the commencement of every undertaking, to revo- 
lutionize its organization. With this view he laid before the 
society the draft of a complete literary code. The first and 
fundamental condition was, that no author belonging to the 
society was to make any agreement with a publisher without 


submitting it previously to the sanction of the commit- 
tee. The terms under which the society, or rather their 


agents, were at liberty to sanction an agreement were laid | 


down with minute 
and copies in 


agreement. 


particularity. The number of 
each Fedition was to be defined by written 


published in a newspaper or review. Every agreement which bound 
one author to one publisher for more than three years was to be 
null and void. All ‘newspapers who had employed a writer to 
write forty articles a year, or upwards, for ten consecutive years, 
were obliged to provide him with a pension of not less than 48/. 
per annum. Again, in all literary contracts, the presumption was 
to be in favour of the author as against the publisher. 
was based upon the principle that the purchase of an unwritten 
work was not a commercial, but a speculative operation, and that 
therefore the purchaser, in fixing the price, estimated all the 
chances of loss arising from the ‘failure of health or ability, or 
the want of good faith on the part of the author. Plagia- 
risms, either of title or subjects, were forbidden under heavy 


This view 


The mind which 


editions | 


Unless ‘there was any clause to the contrary, | 
: ae 
the author was to have the right of republication of any work | 


penalties. Foreign authors were secured equal privileges in Fr 
were acceded to French writers by the government of 


to what 
their own countries, and the right of translation was 1 


In order to protect 


10t to be 
conceded without the consent of the author. 
the 


biographies of living authors, to attribute to any one the author- 


privacy of literary men, it was declared illegal to write 


ship of an anonymous article with a view of injuring his reputa- 
tion, or to make any allusion in print to his domestic circumstances 
and personal habits. 

How the sixty-two clauses of the code, of which we have 
culled the principal ones, were to be enforced, Balzac does not 
appear to have clearly provided. His floating idea seems to have 
been that the society should refuse to allow any of its members 
to write for any publisher who did not adhere to these-stipulations, 
and that the Government should be induced to establish the literary 
code as the law of the land. The discussion of the code was 
adjourned till a committee of the society had drawn up a report, 
which was to be laid before the Government. This committee, of 
which Balzac was the author, consisted of himself, Victor Hugo, 
Louis Desnoyers, Meruau, and Francis Arago. After a 
and a half of delays and discussions and difficulties, the only 
result of their labours consisted in a prologue to the report, which 
ended thus :—‘ In add, that 
owed the supremacy she has obtained in Europe alternately to her 


year 


conclusion we would France has 


arms and her writers. And yet what has her Government done for 
| that power which has bestowed upon her such glory in the eyes 
As long as a 


| of foreign nations? Nothing. No! we are wrong. 


| writer is unknown, the Government abandons him, and leaves him 
to struggle alone against all the miseries of his early progress. 
As soon as he has made a name, the Government either persecutes 
| him, or tries to corrupt him.” 

Wearied with the procrastination of the commission, Balzac 


then proposed that it should wind up its labours, and that instead 


| a petition should be presented to the King, asking in the name of 
the society for the establishment of a system of decennial prizes for 
the encouragement of literature. There were to be six prizes of 


£4,000 for the best tragedy, comedy, opera, novel, treatise on 


| Christian philosophy, and archeological essay, and one of £8,000 
for the best epic poem. The required sum for these prizes was to be 
provided by a permanent endowment, and not by a parliamentary 
grant ; and all posts in the national libraries were to be reserved 
| for literary men. In fact, the idea of regenerating literature by 
| combination was abandoned for that of reinstating it in public 


respect by a system of Government patronage; and even this 
idea was soon thrown aside by its fickle author. Two years after 
he had joined the society, Balzac perceived the very obvious truth, 
that of this nature, however advantageous 
to unknown authors, detrimental to 
men whose reputation is It appears, as far as M. 
under- 


an association 


young and is always 


made. 
| Gozlan's confused 
| stand the story, that, according to the statutes, the society had 
| the power of authorizing the reproduction of any work of its mem- 

bers, and that the money derived from this privilege went into a 
Thus, if an author 


somewhat account enables us to 


common fund, divided amongst the members. 
| had a novel publishing in a Paris paper, the proceeds of its republi- 
cation in a Lyons journal would have gone, not to the author, but 
to the common stock. Of course a writer like Balzac lost by this, 
as he contributed more than the average amount to the fund ; and, 
also, the fact of his novels being published in several newspapers 
As soon as his 


depreciated their saleable value when completed. 
eyes were open to this conclusion, Balzac wrote a letter resigning 
his membership. The society refused to accept it; and there- 
upon he forwarded an indignant circular to all the newspapers, 
warning them that if they ventured to republish his novels on the 
authorization of the society he should prosecute them for piracy. 

Thus ended the great scheme for establishing a society for the 
mutual protection of men of letters. The thought must, we think, 
have presented itself to most writers, what an enormous power litera- 
ture would be if there were any solidarité amongst authors. For- 
tunately, perhaps, for the world, any scheme to secure this object 
is pretty sure to end as Balzac’s did. It is characteristic of the 
| man, that his connection with the body did not end finally, even 
| after this public quarrel. In the early days of 1848 the society 
had a somewhat pronounced reputation for liberalism. The mo- 
ment the revolution of February broke out, Balzac, who was in 
terror at the idea of being thought an aristocrat at such a season, 


| 
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reappeared at the society, and sought to reassert his membership, 
as if the quarrel which ended in his resignation had never taken 
place. 





MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON A CONSTITUTION FOR 
GREECE. 

IFTEEN years ago it was a favourite occupation of Tory 
writers to sneer at constitutional government. ‘It suited 
England,” they said, for they had no notion of being oppressed 
in their own proper persons ; “‘ but it could never be transplanted.” 
* As well might a tailor cut his customers’ breeches by the legs 
of the Apollo Belvidere,” 
liberty to any race but her own. ‘Constitutions grew; they 
could never be made.” Cavour proved all these maxims false by 
building in less than five years a constitutional system, which, 
though bran new, proved as strong as a despotism, while securing 
to all beneath it the utmost freedom of action, and the talkers, 
though faintly hoping that his work might crumble away, still, 
half from pleasure and half from shame, ceased from their parrot 


cry. It has been taken up from a very unexpected quarter. | 


Mr. Goldwin Smith, who is certainly no Tory, protests against 
a constitution for the new kingdom of Greece, and repeats 
in vigorous language diatribes which had been abandoned 
as senile even by Sir Archibald Alison. “ Constitutional go- 
vernment,” he says, is, of all forms,” the one ‘most 
peculiar to a particular nation.” It “cannot be propa- 
gated beyond the soil on which it has grown up.” It “is 
an intricate and sensitive machine ;” and so the old phrases 
are jingled again, as if the idea they represent had not been 
disposed of at once by argument and experience ; as if Italy had a 
Cesar, or Belgium a Bonaparte ; as if Sweden were not governed 
by strict constitutional law, and Austria were not reviving, 
because it has begun to cultivate this “* delicate” untransplant- 
able tree. That repetition might only be curious as a proof how 
minds in themselves original can revive exploded ideas, but unfor- 
tunately it appeals to one of the strongest, though most latent, of 
English qualities—insular vanity. Our machine works well, and 
we are, therefore, only too willing to believe that none but our- 
selves can work it. Every artificer likes to think that he is also 
an artist, in possession of some one of the incommunicable facul- 
ties, of some power which experience cannot elicit or heaped-up 
knowledge confer. It is a harmless prejudice enough, only it 
always prevents the artificer from attempting to teach his craft to 
those who have, nevertheless, a claim to be taught. 

We object, in the first place, to Mr. Smith’s definition of con- 
stitutional government. It is not a ‘government in which the 
king reigns but does not govern.” That is M. Thiers’s sneer, not 
a working definition. Any government is constitutional in which 
a permanent executive works through agents responsible to the 
nation. It does not matter a straw how completely his view per- 
meates, influences, or governs the nation, provided only they ac- 
quiesce. Lord Palmerston governs, because he convinces the national 
representatives that on the whole he can do it well, and a king 
might wield Lord Palmerston’s power upon the same conditions. 
The Greeks notoriously desire that their king, if he will move in a 
certain direction, should enjoy a large share of power ; should, for 
example, control all foreign relations, and be avowedly his own 
Minister of Public Works. The King, by performing those func - 
tions, which there are apparently no men in Greece to perform, 
will not cease to be constitutional. He would, if he performed 
them in direct opposition to the national will, or levied by military 
force the necessary funds, or if in performing them he refused to 
take the nation into his confidence. He can work with his people 
just as well as a Minister; all the constitution secures is that 
he shall not work against them, and that he shall train 
a succession of men competent to succeed him, when, under 
the operation of the hereditary principle, he gives place to a ruler 
less competent or less heartily in accord with his subjects. Every- 
body knows that the next King of Greece, if he is to succeed, 
must govern; but that is no reason why he should not 
govern through a representative body, and honestly train that 
body to work independently of him. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
seems to imagine that greatness can only be displayed when there 
are no obstacles to overcome, that power can, in fact, be exerted 
only through empty space. To our minds, greatness is best dis- 
played when it uses to advantage the forces in existence, when it 
makes of the resisting medium a support, and creates a machine 


as England extend constitutional | 


‘which can work, though its driver has no genius for engineering. 

Cavour, as Premier, was higher than Cavour could have been as 
Czar. 

But, Mr. Goldwin Smith will reply,—you admit that your 
king must govern. Why should not a Greek then govern, with- 
out the intervention of all these annoying obstacles, these constitu- 
tional formulas, ‘‘ restore order, redeem credit, correct abuses, and, 
putting an end to rude and barbarous taxation, prepare the way for 
liberal institutions?” Simply because men cannot learn to swim 
without going into the water. A Greek Cesar, such as Mr. 
Smith wants, might be a most able governor, might, in 
opposition to all experience, be uncorrupted by despotism, 
might even frankly intend, like the successful Cesar of France, 
jone day to ‘‘ crown the edifice.” But he would not, be- 
cause he could not, have created a class of builders. It is 
not open to any nation to fling all its authority, and its influence, 
and its wealth, and the control of its daily life, into any one man’s 
hands, and yet retain the virtues which alone, and not formulas, 
can make “liberal institutions” worth the having. The surgeon 
| who bandages a man’s leg may be in the right in doing it, may be 


honest as well as skilful—a man up to the situation ; but he cannot 
give the limb the power of walking before the bandages have been 
| forgotten. ‘To say that a nation can be trained by the govern- 
jment of a wise Cesar, is to say that a man’s legs are developed 
because his coachman is a skilful driver. The Greeks, to become a 
people, must share in the government, must learn to perceive the 
difficulties which stand in their king’s way, and in aiding him to 
remove them learn how to remove them themselves. There is 
nothing whatever in the Greek character to prove that they can- 
not be taught. If there were, liberal institutions would be as 
hopeless in the next generation, as, Mr. Goldwin Smith thinks, 
they are now; but, as a matter of fact, Greeks have shown very 
considerable political aptitude. They bore a detested govern- 
ment for nearly thirty years. They twice carried through a re- 
volution without bloodshed, and without tearing the social 
bonds. Their present choice of a ruler is strangely happy, as a 
political move, and they are obviously ready to do what no mob 
ever yet did, accept the mandate of an invisible, but still irresisti- 
ble power, the diplomacy of Western Europe. There is no proof 
that the clever intriguers who have suggested that the election 
of the Duke d’Aumale will induce Napoleon to urge England to let 
Prince Alfred go, will not develope into good diplomatists and minis- 
ters of foreign affairs. Greeks display in every capital of Europe a 
genius for finance. They have contrived, amidst the horrible 
brigandage which they inherited from the Turks, and which Otho 
did not put down because the ‘ Palikars” might clear his road to 
Byzantium, to retain a love for social order, and, in districts and 
| islands without brigandage, a compact and working social system. 
| Doubtless they are in part demoralized ; but so were the people of 
| Italy, who, with their hero wounded, their aspirations checked, their 
| Minister thrown out of power, pardon the King who has done 
| these things, because pardon for him is essential to their constitu- 
| 
| 





| tional progress. We do not believe that the absence of Otho will 
turn Greece into an Arcadia, or that a half-oriental country can be 
governed without a strong man at the top. But that strong man 
nay be found and used without laying Greece bound at his feet, or 
depriving her of the free expression of national life, the free right 
| to develope what of self governing power she has. 

The truth is Mr. Goldwin Smith, like too many Liberals of the 
present day, wants to move a little too fast. He is impatient, 
| justly, of the disposition to force dull Germans into every leading 
| position, and confine the leadership of mankind to a caste dis- 
| tinguished for ages for want of broad intellectual power. He is 
| impatient, unjustly, of the slow progress which strong plants like 
| constitutional freedom are occasionally apt to make. He wants 
all improvement done at once, railroads and wise taxation, 
navies and sound education, wealth and a cultured class, all to 
be established by a sort of creative fiat. He sees truly enough 
that an honest despot can secure all these ends more quickly than 
any constitution, and overlooks at once the difficulty of 
finding the money and the price to be paid for the 
possession. Every nation has, of course, some man who, 
as the most intense expression of its national qualities, could 
govern it wisely and well. But there is not the smallest proof 
that the Greeks could find him, any more than the Americans can ; 
and if they make a bad choice, their chance is over for a genera- 
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tion, and they deprived of training without reaping the reward of 


obedience. Constitutional government gives them a double chance. 
If the monarch can lead, well; for while the nation advances its com- 


ponent m« mbers wiil learn their lesson ; if he cannot, well too, for 
the road is clear for every Greek with brains and energy enough 


to become first adviser of the Crown. They cannot be certain of 
a William IIL, let them retain 


taining it retain also the power 


their chance of Peel; and in re- 
of developing a series of men like 
the English premiers who, and not English sovereigns, have made 
England foremost among the nations of the world. 





THE OPENING OF THE LEGISLATIVE SESSION. 
[From ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
London, January 14, 1863. 
“Ce n'est pas un discours d’ouverture, mais un discours de fermet ire.” 
The speech by which Napoleon opened, on Monday last, the Session 
of the Senate and the Corps Legislatif could not be better defined 


than by this saying of a deputy belonging to the liberal Opposition. 
And, indeed, the Imperial harangue is entirely of the retrospective 
kind. 
future, and dwells with more than usual complacency on the past. 

Of all the adulators of Napoleon, the warmest, it would seem, is 


It hardly touches upon the present, gives no clue to the 


Napoleon himself. No man ever burned so much incense on his 
own altar as the Emperor did in his last speech. 
bestowed by him upon the world, France included, he himself 
Has not his co-operation 


Has 


The blessings 


described in the most glowing colours. 
contributed to cement the union of the Danubian provinces ? 


he not supported the well-founded grievances of Servia, of Monte- | : - 
| ment, it being well understood and formally expressed, that there 


negro, and of the Christians of Syria, with due respect for the 
rights of the Turk? 
friends with her? Has he not come forward as the liberator of 
Italy, but at the same time as the supreme protector of the Pope, 
whilst availing himself of the opportunity to square his property by 
the annexation of two provinces? Has he not punished China, 
Cochin China,and Mexico, distant as those provinces are, for injuries 
done by them to the honour of France? So the Imperial speaker 
went on, ina self-admiring mood, not forgetting to point to the 
increased importance of the great bodies of the State 
* devoted co-operation ” 
glorious deeds. 

It is reported that one day, as Louis XV. was visiting the War 
Office, he found on a table a pair of spectacles. ** Well,” said he, 
with a smile, “I should very much like to know whether these 
are better than mine,” and he put them on. Just at this moment 
one of the courtiers managed to slide on the table a paper in 
which Louis XV. was hailed as a great monarch. 
the flattering lines, and instantly threw away the spectacles, ex- 
claiming, ‘* Decidedly, they are even worse than my own ; they 
magnify everything.” ‘The spectacles through which Napoleon 
loves to contemplate the results of his reign are, I am afraid, of 
the same description with those which Louis XV. found on the 


Has he not defeated Austria and still made | 


| have the allied forces crossed the sea. 


Ww he se | 


had enabled him to achieve so many | 


of private correspondence violated, and private intercourse inter- 
fered with—personal liberty made a sport of, and the fatherland 
dead, as it were, for all but the Bonapartists: this is the bal 
sheet bi ) of ihe Empire.” 

Will any one acquainted ever so little with the true state of 
things in France, be tempted to declare that there is no truth in 
such a picture? Unhappily, these are facts, not mere words ; 
and those facts are so well known ; they have so long been mourned 





they have been so persever- 


il 


li 


over by all high-minded Frenchmen ; 
ingly denounced whenever and w! 
to do so, that one real y shrinks from the trit 

As to Napoleon's external policy, th ess of which was, in 
his opinion, to make up for internal oppression and to reconcile the 
French to the loss of their liberties, has the prize been found worth 
the cost ? 
intention being to ** promote on 


verever there was any possibility 
‘ness of the statement. 


Sl 


Te 


The Imperial speaker is obliged to confess that, his 
th of the Atlantic 
counsels inspired by a sincere sympathy,” he failed in his efforts 
from the refusal of the maritime powers to act in concert with 
better to do than to defer 
to a more convenient epoch the intended offer of mediation. Nor is 


other side 


him, and had consequently nothing 


this circumstance the only one calculated to show to what extent 
French influence, as represented by the Empire, is at a discount on 
the political market. In reference to this, the last spec h of the 
Emperor is remarkable by several omissions which it will not be 
out of place to supply. Let us s 

A convention is entered upon by France, England, and Spain, the 
object of which is to procure reparation for the grievances which 
each of the High Powers may have against the Mexican Govern- 


shall be no attempt to interfere with the right of the Mexicans to 
choose or maintain the government they please. But no sooner 
than the French commis- 
sioners, in open violation of the terms of the agreement. labour to 
overthrow the government of Juarez, introduce into the country a 
set of political exiles banished by the Government of the Rx pub 


with whom they, together with their colleagues, are just at that 


lic, 


moment treating, and hold out a helping hand to the leaders of the 
reactionary party, all men of blood and rapine. 
protest is raised by the English and Spanish 
The joint expedition breaks down. 


An indignant 
commissioners. 


England and Spain with- 


| draw their countenance from Napoleon, leaving him in the lurch. 


table of the War Office ; but to throw them away would require 


possess. 

The fact is, that there are two very different ways of reading 
the history of the Empire. A remarkable pamphlet has of late 
been published in Brussels, under the title, ‘* Critique du Gouverne- 
ment Frangais, par Etienne Marcel”—* Etienne Marcel” being a 
fictitious name assumed by a man of talent and standing. The 
following is an extract of this pamphlet, which I think it fair to 
give in contradistinction to the speech of the French ruler :— 
~ “Intermittent war or peace armed to the teeth—the lives of the 
French soldiers and the resources of France squandered away in 
rash attempts at intervention in both the old and the new world— 
the propaganda ef an annexetion policy insolently organized 
among weak nations—a system of general armament on the 
war footing made a matter of public safety for all the border- 
ing States. The national debt doubled in the of ten 
years—the taxes waxing every year heavier, till they become 


space 


insufficient to pay the interest of periodical loans—looming 
bankruptcies, private and public—total extinction of the free- 
dom of debate, of the liberty of meeting, of the liberty of the 
press—oflicial candidates palmed upon the electors through terror 
—the of speech the formation of public opinion 
turned into a Government monopoly, just like the tobacco manu- 
facture—the people taught to despise liberty and to worship 
a& parti- 


use and 


militarism—the malcontents compelled to reside at 
cular: place or transported, according to the will and pleasure 


of the prefects—the most honourable citizens exposed to be com- 


' 
He glanced at | 


manner. 


He takes it into his head to stand the supreme arbiter of the 
fate of the and it so happens that a tottering, 
friended, penniless government, which he thought he could blow 


defiance, whilst his army, 


Mexicans ; go. un- 


+ 
if 


away with a puff, sets him boldly a 
assailed by the vomito, is threatened with utter destruction before 
it can sound the trumpet and strike at the enemy. 

Few, indeed, were those who deemed Spain strong enough to 
Well, the attacks levelled at his policy by General 
Prim are unhesitatingly endorsed by the Prime Minister in Spain, 
Marshal O’Donnell. 

A revolution breaks out in Greece, making it necessary for her 


dare him. 


an amount of good sense which it is given to few princes to | to choose a king ; and to such a degree does the English outweigh 


the * arrondissement "’ of 
Athens, four votes are given to the Duke of Leuchtenberg, ag ainst 
9,984 given to Prince Alfred. 

But nowhere has the Imperial policy been more miserably 
abortive than in Italy. 


the French influence there, that, in oO 


How the Pope will show his gratitude for 
the protection bestowed upon him remains to be seen; but this 
much is sure, that whatever gratitude the Italians may have felt 
towards Napoleon is now Turin has shaken off the yoke. 
Che formation of the new Ministry proves it, and its attitu le, 80 


gon -° 
different from that of Rattazzi, proves it in a still more decisive 
Who could ever have expected to see England lay a 
stronger hold on the sympathies of the Italians, at no cost either 
of men or money, than the victor of Magenta and Solferino? 
Such, however, is the case. 

Napoleon is very much mistaken, if he thinks that a speech, 
more or less elaborate, will put public opinion off its cue as to the 
ultimate results of his external policy. ‘They are at present pretty 

If the 
if, being 
posted on all the walls of Paris, it failed to create any kind of 


sensation, and was hardly commented upon, the reason is that every 


well known, and soundly enough appreciated in France. 
harangue in question did scarcely affect the funds; 


one was beforehand acquainted with the embarrassments of a 
situation which no longer allows the French ruler to come 
forward as a man who has it in his power to dispose at will 
of the tranquillity of Europe and to set the world on fire. 


So far from being tormented by any such fear, people shake 


mitted to prison, on being denounced by a police spy—the secrecy | their heads in a pensive mood, and begin to ask in whispers,—ls 
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France in the way of being humbled abroad by the loss of her | 
moral influence, after having been almost more than humbled at | 
aon, vy the loss of her liberty? To this all-important question the 
Imperial speech supplies no satisfactory answer; and so people go 
on saying, * Ce serait trop de moitié.” 

A FREEMAN. 


MR. THOMAS HUGHES ON PROFESSIONAL 
SPORTSMEN. 
To THE Eprror oF THE * SPECTATOR.” 

Sm,—As the subject of sports has been started in connection 
with the discussion about the recent fight, I should like to say a few 
words upon it, if you will allow me. While some papers are going 
in for giving legal sanction to the Prize Ring, others are abusing 
boxing as a brutal sport. This seems to me as great a mistake as 
the other; I believe that boxing has done, and will continue to 
do, great good in England. Boys and certain classes of men 
must always fight more or less, and surely it is a very desirable 
thing that they should fight with as little danger as_ possible to life 
and limb. Now we English have attained this desirable result. 
We have abolished the use of knives and bludgeons in our quarrels, 
of all weapons, in short, except natural ones. We have gone much 
further. When two unarmed men stand up to fight, there seems 
to be no reason primd facie, why they should not kick or butt one 
another, or strike foul blows, or gouge out one another's eyes. 
But we in England have done away with all this brutality, and (with 
very few local exceptions) there is scarcely a village in the king- 
dom in which a man could with impunity kick or strike his 
adversary when down. We owe this comparative humanity to the 
practice of boxing. The well-known rules which govern the sport 
keep us from the murderous and cowardly practices of other 
countries. 

I know that in urging this I leave myself open to the retort that 
these rules are the prize-ring rules, and that there would have been 
no such system of fair fighting as we have in England but for the 
Ring, and that we shall lose it with prize-fighting. I deny this. 
The rules preceded prize-fighting, as I think any one may satisfy 
himself who will take the trouble. I admit that the common law 
customs (so to speak) of boxing have been codified by the 
authorities of the prize-ring—and let them have whatever credit they 
may be entitled to for this—but the customs existed with few 
exceptions before there was any prize-fighting—and that they do 
not depend upon prize-fighting, and will not be likely to fall into 
disuse should we happily get rid of the ring, I think is fairly de- 
ducible from the fact that they are just as fully recognized now as 
ever they were, though the prize-ring has sunk into the depths 
of decay and blackguardism. 

The fact is, Sir, that as the country gets richer, and the 
number of unfortunate people with nothing particular to do in the 
world—almost the most dangerous of the dangerous classes—in- 
creases, there is a constant tendency with us to turn sports into 
serious pursuits, and as surely as a sport is turned into a serious 
pursuit or profession it becomes mischievous and demoralizing. 
I believe the rule to hold good in the case of every one of 
our national popular sports. Boxing has been already sufficiently 
discussed. ‘The professional bruiser and his satellites are the 
result of introducing prizes, and making it possible for men to 
live, however precariously, by the ring. Look at horse-racing ; fifty 
years ago the gentlemen in every county bred a few horses, and 
ran them at their county meetings. We have turned the money- 
tap on, and now almost all of the county meetings have disap- 
peared, and we have instead the monster meetings at Newmarket, 
County gentlemen have given up breeding and 
own and have succeeded by 

jockeys, who have risen to be trainers 
and by gentlemen who have doubts 
about the spelling of well-known words. We all know 
something of the morality of the  betting-ring on the 
Turf. I don’t think that the present state of horse-racing 
ought to encourage us to go on turning sports into trades or pro- 
fessions. Take field sports. Our gentry have turned them, in 
many instances, into professions, and round the gentlemen pro- 
fessionals has grown up a large class of inferior professional men, 
in the shape of keepers, watchers, &c.,—with what benefit to the 
country let the Assizes and Game-law Amendment Acts witness. 
I will add nothing as to those landlords who descend a step lower, 
and turn their sport into a trade by selling game. The professional 
point of view is enough for my purpose. 

Look at Cricket again. ‘This noble game is anything but 
benefited by the pursuit of it as a profession or trade by 
so many in late years. Gentlemen and players are alike in- 


Epsom, «xe. 

running their 
stable-boys and 
by their sharpness, 


horses, been 





jured by making it the object of their lives, and, moreover, 
the romance of the game is fast disappearing. Any one who 
knew the game twenty years ago could generally tell you where 
any given player came from after watching him for an over 
or two. Each school, again, had its own style; and hits, such as 
the Winchester barters and the Harrow drives, were handed on 
from one generation to another, and became a part of the school 
inheritance. Now, one eleven of boys trained by one professional 
is just like another in play. 

Fortunately boating has been saved from the fate of her sister 
games, by the simple fact, that gentlemen can’t, in after-life, make 
rowing a profession. So there is not a living to be made out of the 
sport only, and the professional waterman has to make his bread 
otherwise, and is much benefited by the necessity, which keeps 
The 


theory that you must have professional men to train if you are to 


him generally a respectable and useful member of society. 


have excellence in any sport, must meet the fact that in this, one 
of the most scientific of our sports, all the most famous crews 
have been trained by gentlemen amateurs, such as Shadwell, Egan, 
or Morrison. 

Wrestling and cudgel-playing stand much in the same category 
as boating. ‘There isn’t a regular living to be made out of them. 
They remain sports, and consequently the professors are not demo- 
ralized. In the parts of the country I know best they were well- 
conducted, civil men, living by shepherding, ploughing, or other 
agricultural work, in an ordinary way. 

I think, Sir, I have gone through more than enough of our 
national sports to prove my point, which is, that we cannot make 
sports into the serious business of men’s lives without injuring them 
and spoiling the sports. What our dangerous classes are to do for 
work-—how they are to find any serious business in life for them- 
selves—it is no part of my business to consider. ‘There seems to 
be plenty of work lying about, somehow, on all sides, which wealthy 
and educated men might take to with advantage. ‘They would go 
back to their sports with a zest which they have not felt since they 
left college, if they would try it.—Ever yours, 

‘Tuomas HuGHEs. 





ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY AND SLAVERY. 
To tue Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Sin,—With the sincerest gratitude I have read the protest 
which in behalf of Christianity itself you have made against the 
doctrine maintained by the Saturday Review on the subject of 
Slavery, and still more on that vilest form of Slavery which the 
Southern planters uphold as a state of ideal perfection. To the 
strength of that protest I can add nothing ; but, as a clergyman, 
I feel myself bound to reject with indignation the bondage which 
the Saturday reviewer secks to impose on the clergy of the 
Church of England. Because the Church “is not a political in- 
stitution” (and this is only true in a certain sense,) therefore the 
clergy are to confine themselves to moral precepts, or, as the 
If they 


reviewer expresses it, to “ edifying their own flocks.” 
why 


presume to speak on American Slavery, he sees no reason 
they should not deal with other questions which he is pleased to 
regard as purely political ; in truth, there is no reason why they 
should not; but there is little wisdom in fastening on the necks 
of the clergy a yoke which would make them utterly worthless as 
the preachers of a living truth. If this yoke were accepted, no 
protests would ever be raised against the Pharisaic deadness 
which must become as rotten as the rottenness which the Suturday 
Review denounces in the political condition of the American States. 
Itis not merely the right, but the bounden duty of the clergy to 
raise their voice boldly anda without compromise against every form 
of ungodliness and wrong; nor is any notion of political inter- 
meddling to deter them from denouncing institutions which give 
the lie to the whole spirit of Christianity. If they yield this right, 
and renounce this duty, the country will encounter a political 
danger more grave than that which arises from the horrible defence 
of the most horrible form of Slavery by the Suturdag Review.—I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant. 
PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 


Fine Arts, 

nadia 

THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

SomE weeks ago the English public was called upon to choose 
between two sets of advisers; the one urging it to regulate an 
important part of the national expenditure by preconceived 
notions of the character of those whom it employed, and the other 
insisting that it should confine itself to looking at the nature of 
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the work done; one party urging that promises are good, the other | granted for instruction in drawing of children of the poor, common 
that performance is better; one dwelling on the importance of | sense and common prudence alike demand that it shall be granted 
means, the other on the necessity of results. The two parties | only for such children as have some claim to a taste for drawing, 
fought for the ear and confidence of the country in the House and | and not be paid in a lump for a collection of children to two-thirds 
in the press for many consecutive days, until at last, partly be- of whom the drawing lesson is probably as much a waste of the 
cause they were so evenly balanced by the preponderance of power | the public money as it is of the school time and materials, Ilaving 


on the one side, while possession, passion, and prejudice prevailed 
on the other; partly also. because the nation was incapable either 
in i understanding the 


in itself or through its representatives of 


question at issue, and partly because every one was quite tired of 
the subject, the 
and announced a drawn battle. 
the chief department of the Committee of Council on Education 


was severely criticized. Its lavish expenditure, its very partial 


two contending factions agreed to a compromise, 
On the occasion of that contest 


operation and utter failure to create a national system, the bye- | 


laws which compelled it to pamper and protect the wealthy com- 


munities while turning a cold shoulder to starving country 


parishes ; its complicated system of payments, its fostering of an 
irresponsible and, as it was then found, irrepressible class of 
officials under the title of certificated teachers, the gigantic dis- 
pro] rtion in many instances of moneys expende 1 to value received, 
were all more or less exposed in Parliament or the press, and a 
remedy was proposed in the first edition of the Revised Code, 
which, if not perfect, if not a complete panacea for all the 
maladies of our Educational system, was at all events an honest 
attempt to strike at the root of the evil, and a fair confession that 
the previous method of treatment had failed. Unfortunately, 
political circumstances which are well known prevented the 
complete establishment of Mr. Lowe's method, and still preserve to 
us many of the choice old nostrums of the original code. 

But while the chief department was thus thoroughly overhauled, 
the country seems to have forgotten that flourishing offshoot of the 
mother office which was established at South Kensington in 1856, 
and goes by the name of the ‘‘ Science and Art Department of the 
Committee of Council on Education ; and which, 
externally of an iron building called the museum, and certain other 


consisting 


admitted the prin iple of * geod scholar rood master in the case 


of reading, it was impossible that the system described above could 


be maintained in respect of drawing Hence the new minutes 
framed at South Kensington on the 24th of October substitute for 
the old grants the 


A payment of three 


following regulations :— 
shillings is to be made for every child 
taught drawing in a school for the poor who shall * pass” in one 
grade executed in presence of an 


exercises of the first 


This 


Wr more 
payment is not, however, to be made 
but its distribution 


if the 


inspector of art. 
invariably to the manager nor to the teacher ; 
is to be regulated by the following considerations :—First, 
teacher of a school for the poor, in which such child is taught, holds 
a drawing certificate, and teaches drawing to all children of his 
school who learn writing, the managers of the school shall receiv: 
two shillings in ri spect of such chil 1, and the master of the school 
of art in which the child is examined shall receive one shilling, 
provided he has superintended the instruction. Secondly, if the 
teacher does not hold a drawing certificate, but assists in teaching 
drawing to all children of his school who learn writing, the manager 
of the school shall receive one shilling in respect of the child 
and the master of the school of art who has taught or superintended 


the instruction of such child shall receive two shillings. So that, 


| Supposing a child to pass the examination of the inspector of art, 


| which ‘ pass ” 


brick buildings and offices, is the centre from which the regulations | 


for the instruction of the poor of England in science and art 
emanate. Here it is that the Lords of the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education, sitting in conclave, arrange in what sums 
the taxpaying public, and, through them, of course, the whole 
community, shall be mulcted for the support of scientific institu- 
tions in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh; for the erection of 
schools of art in little provincial towns, such as Basingstoke and 
Andover ; and for the encouragement of the poor while studying 
the pure and applied sciences. A Companion of the Bath assists 
at their Lordships’ councils and manages their rising little concern 
at South 
upwards of fifty officials, including among their ranks about two 


Kensington, he being himself supported by astaff of 


dozen inspectors and examiners for art and science, one engineer 
and architect (being the same gentleman who produced for us the 
beautiful structure in which the Exhibition of 1862 was held), a 
clerk to the “Travelling Art Collection,” an “ official photo- 
grapher,” and an honorary surgeon. 

This learned and skilful body has, it appears, been affected by the 
Whitehall. The shock administered 


t was a rough one, and its momentum is felt even 


sufferings of its congener at 
to Downing str 
to South Kensington. 


ha lat ly express “1 in the case of the ** three R's,’ that 


Consequently, in deference to the general 
public feclin 
money should not be paid in future for their being professed, but 
for their being learned, the Lords of the Committee sitting in con- 
clave at South Kensington, on the 24th of last October, passed a 
resolution to do away with the existing system of payments for 
drawing taught in our National Schools, and to substitute here also 
a system of payment for results. Hitherto, whenever a school- 
master had obtained a drawing certificate, he received from South 
Kensington, if he taught drawing in his school, a sum of 51/., 
with an additional twenty or thirty shillings if he instructed a 
pupil-teacher. The evils of such a system need hardly be detailed. 
Every one of the numerous and powerful objections which were so 
unanswerably urged against the late augmentation grants applies 


with tenfold force to the case of a drawing augmentation to teachers 
of the poor. And happily the remedy of payment for results is not 
in the case of drawing open to the same objections, or beset by the 


same difficulties, as it appeared to be in the case of ** the three R’s.” 


All boys who are fit to live may be supposed to have some capacity for 


reading, writing, and arithmetic, and there was, therefore, some excuse 
for those who argued, “ pay for a good master, and they will all be sure 
to learn.” But there are some boys whom you might as well try 
to teach to fly as to draw; and the plea of “like masters like 
scholars” could not possibly hold here. If public money is to be! 


| of schools be made through the school of art 


is a necessary condition of any grant, two-thirds 
of the grant thereupon received are payable to the managers of the 
school, if their own schoolmaster has taught the child without the 
assistance of the master of the art school, and one-third if such 
assistance has been called in. The regulations which follow pro- 
vide that prizes shall annually be given to 
at the highest mark called 
a payment of twenty shillings for every pupil-teacher who 
addi- 


ten shillings if he obtains the 


those children 


who pass “excellent,” promise 


passes in an exercise of the second 


tional prize of the value of 


grade, and an 


mark ‘excellent ;” and ordain that all payments to managers 
with which such 
schools are locally connected. ‘This minute came into operation 


on the Ist of January, and applies to all schools examined in 


drawing for the future. 


It will be in our readers’ memory that by the provisions of the 
New Education Code re the highest sum obtain- 


Now it appears 


eight shillings a 
able on each child by the results of examination. 
that by these new minutes of October three shillings are obtainable 
by results in drawing alone. Here, then, we have an official state- 
ment of the relative value of drawing and the rest of knowledge to 
the poor man’s child. The value to young Hodge of drawing is 
to the collective value of reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
In other 
words, when a peasant has learned to draw, he has learned nearly 
Whether the people 
of this country will endorse their Lordships’ promise to pay three 


grammar, and religious knowledge, as three to eight. 
half of all that he can be profitably taught. 
exercise of the 


shillings to every little urchin who can draw an * 


first grade; whether, after deliberately concluding that cight 


shillings are the utmost sum they can afford to give managers for 


teaching a poor man’s child all the subjects of an ordinary 
National School, they will also conclude that they can afford three 
shillings for his learning to draw only, remains to be seen. But 


what we would ask is this. Have any steps been taken to ascer- 
tain whether the majority of intelligent people in this country 
really wish their labourers’ children to be instructed in drawing at 
the public expense ? Do they really know that they are going for 
the future to give three shillings annually out of the taxes for every 
poor man’s child who has learned to draw the outline of a tulip or 


ascroll? ‘These minutes have been devised, promulgated and put 


into practice during the recess. Parliament has, of course, heard 


nothing of them. Do the authors of these regulations intend to 


submit them to the House? We have a right to ask it, and the 


answer concerns the nation. 





Music and the Drama. 


Tue Monday Popular Concerts were resumed on Monday last, 
after the usual Christmas vacation, and though the programme 
lacked some of the brilliant attractions of the previous concerts 
of the season, it was still one which could only suffer by com- 
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parison with its predecessors. Hummel’s Military Septet was the 


great feature of the evening, and though far from standing as high in | 


popular favour as the better known septet in D minor, was well 
received. A later composition than that universal favourite, 
the Military Septet, shows signs, if not of any degeneracy 
in its composer, at least of more haste and less care. The 
melodies are more trivial, though still Mozartian in purity of taste, 
and there is wanting much of the exquisite and elaborate instru- 
mentation which marks the septet in D, and which is not com- 


pensated for by the showy passages for each instrument in succes- 


sion. ‘The execution by MM. Hallé, Sainton, Pratten, Lazarus, 


Ward, Severn, and Piatti, was in most respects admirable, the | 


only noticeable exception being the trumpet passage in the trio, 
which forms the distinctive ‘‘ military” feature, and was cer- 
tainly too rapid for clearness. Mr. Charles Hallé was pianist, 
and chose for his sonata Beethoven’s No. 2. The solemn 
and mournful, yet wild, largo uppassionato of ghis sonata, with 
the weird and mysterious effect of the basso sempre stac- 
cato, could only have been composed by Beethoven, and only 
played by Mr. Hallé. The ethereal gaiety of the scherzo, which 
sounds as if a troop of fairies were dancing in the first beams of a 
sunrise which had dispelled some unearthly horror of the night, 
while less individually characteristic of Beethoven, was 
also played by Mr. Hallé with no less perfect apprecia- 
tion. The singers were Miss Banks, who introduced an ex- 
quisite “lullaby” by Glinka, and Mr. Winn, who sang 
‘‘ Nazareth,” a most striking sacred song by Gounod. One 
thing remains to be said with regard to the Monday Popular Con- 
certs in general, and last Monday’s in particular, Eight o'clock is 
certainly not an unreasonable hour for the commencement of a 
concert; the audience are “earnestly requested” to be in their 
seats at that hour, and yet, on Monday last, for upwards of a quar- 
ter of an hour after the commencement of the ‘+ Septet,” the atten- 
tion of all seated in the body of the hall and the back rows of the 
stalls was distracted, and their enjoyment marred, by an uninter- 
mitting stream of late arrivals. If people really appreciate good 
music they would not willingly lose a note; while if they cannot, 
and only go because others do, they might, at least, have the 
good taste not to annoy those who can. The Monday 
Popular Concerts have, however, attained a reputation which 
would enable the director to soon put a stop to this sort of thing. 
If the doors were absolutely closed from the commencement of 
the first piece until its close, few would like waiting outside, and 
there is little doubt that the habitual stragglers would suddenly 
find it quite convenient to be in their seats at eight o'clock. The 
high position the Monday Popular Concerts take among similar 
institutions would quite entitle Mr. Chappell to adopt this course; 
and the great majority of their supporters would heartily thank 
him for putting a stop to a system which, though permissible 
at a theatre or orchestral concert, is unendurable at concerts 
where silence is absolutely essential to the enjoyment of the best 
music of the greatest masters performed by the most talented of 
artists. 

At Covent Garden, the pantomime still crowds the house to the 
ceiling every night, while Ruy Blas, the Puritan's Daughter, and 
Love's Triumph, all considerably shortened, precede it. Gounod’s 
Faust is said to be in preparation, and a new opera by Balfe is 
also talked of. The production of the former would be a most 


acceptable event. ‘There is, somehow or other, almost a wearisome | 


similarity in the works of all our English composers, and a judi- 
cious eclecticism in adaptations of operas of foreign schools would 
both delight the public and stimulate English production. Mr. 
Benedict last year broke through the conventionalities of English 
opera to a great extent, and it is to be earnestly hoped that he will 
not let another fifteen years go by before following it up. At all 
events Faust will save us from the toujours perdrix of Balfe and 
Wallace. 

The St. James’s Theatre opened the week before last under the 
management of Mr. Frank Matthews. ‘The principal features of 
the new régime have been the untimely end of an extravaganza by 
Mr. Byron, and the moderate success of Zhe Dark Cloud by Mr. 


Arthur Sketchley, a gentleman hitherto not unfavourably known | 


as an ‘“‘ entertainer.” ‘There is, perhaps, no one very glaring fault 
to be found in the latter piece, but in no respect does it exhibit 
much merit, The point on which this ‘ drama of interest,” as it 
is termed, turns, is whether the first husband of a Mrs. Granville 
was dead when she married again, and the use of this un- 
certainty by Philip Austin, an Australian adventurer, who, 
having obtained the transportation of her first husband, seeks 
by threats of exposure to induce her to leave her second, and who, 


though supposed to have mixed in society, is represented as 
| offensively vulgar as well as villanous. ‘The struggle goes on 
|through a series of not very artistically contrived situa- 
|tions, and the real interest of the piece is centred in 
Dr. and Mrs. MacTab,—thanks, in a great measure, to the 
| acting of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matthews,—a genial Scotch- 
man and his sharp-witted wife, who, from acquaintance with 
Austin’s Australian career, defeat him utterly, prove his story of 
Mrs. Granville’s former husband's death to be untrue, and 
ultimately hand him over to the police as an escaped murderer. 
|Sir Marmaduke and Lady Granville, a mercantile baronet and 
| his wife—who possesses all the disagreeable characteristics of the 
| parvenu, which are wanting in her husband, have not much to do 
| with the main plot. ‘The conventional low-life comedy, as repre- 
sented in a scene between the butler and the housemaid, is about 
AMATEUR. 


the usual level. 





A REVELATION. 
Is there a God? Ah yes! that look perplexed 
Proclaims thy faith so firm, thy love so sure; 
No cloud has crossed or subtle question vexed 
A life so calm and pure. 
But I, long wandering over shore and sea, 
Must ask, still wandering over sea and shore, 
For something to reveal the truth to me 
That has been thine of yore. 
Is there a God? The churchman frowns reply, 
With mingled scorn and grief his lip is curled. 
Yet could the God he says none dare deny 
Sustain so wide a world ? 


I've seen so many deities outgrown, 
So many temples proudly rise in vain, 
So many altars built and overthrown, 
That I must ask again— 
Is there a God? ‘To my own heart I turn ; 
Tides ebb and flow, and flickering meteors play 
Round shrines where throbbing fires of passion burn ; 
His image fades away. 
I search among the records of our race, 
Glancing acress the storms of many a land, 
Unrolling Memory’s pictured page to trace 
The workings of His hand. 
But noble thoughts, and words, and deeds of old 
Melt in the mists ; the dust of wars and strife 
Refers me back to some far age of gold 
For the heroic life. 
An age receding like the rainbow’s arch, 
Leaving ariddle History cannot solve— 
‘Ts there a law by which the nations march, 
Or do they but revolve ?” 
Is therea God? Beside the city’s gate, 
I watch for Him, amid the gloom and glare ; 
Confused and dinned by sights and sounds, I wait, 
Finding no answer there. 
The morning dawns; I climb’d the cliff that looks 
Down on the ocean, lying deep and still ; 
I listen to the song of birds and brooks 
Over the moor and hill. 
The plains of water and the waves of wood, 
The silent mountains and the voice of spring, 
Have tuned my spirit to a better mood ; 
Glory to God! I sing. 
The evening falls, and I come home to see 
Another revelation: now I know 
There is a God who made the world and thee, 
Thy face assures me so. 
For creeds may rise from fancy’s weaving skill, 
Power from the wind, and numbers from the sod, 
E’en seas and stars from blindly working will, 








| 
| But goodness comes from God. J.N, 
| — See ° 
r 
| BOOKS. 
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ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM.* 
| 'TuERre is something almost representative in the place which 
Arthur Henry Hallam takes in the higher literature of the present 
generation. He is and ever must be a mere magni nominis umbra, 
an unseen light which, reflected from the airy forms of Mr. 
Tennyson’s imaginative grief, calls up in the minds of most 
Englishmen the wonder whether the sun, which they have not seen, 
could have been as bright as those sunset clouds in their various 
| hues of “ purple, crimson, gorgeous gold.” Most of us, when we 
| read, have, perhaps, doubted whether the vision were really so 
| bright as the visionary mind which has described it. And yet there 





* Remains in Verse and Prose. By Arthur Henry Hallam, With a preface, memoir, 
and portrait. Murray. 
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seems to be something characteristic of the tone of the higher 
literature of our day in the relation between Mr. Hallam and the 
Poet Laureate which the publication of the present volume will 
bring out more clearly. 

The whole aim of the 
tion has been 
wholeness or catholicity of mind, after a true and just reunion 
of all those different and often jarring provinces of intellectual 
iife which had developed themselves separately in different 
periods of our own and other national histories. Single out the 
characteristic names which represent the last thirty years of 
English thought—Coleridge and Newman in theology, Tennyson 
in poetry, J. S. Mill in Thackeray in satirical 


highest literature of our genera- 


é 


philosophy, 


fiction, and Humboldt (for no English name so well represents the | 


tendencies of the last generation of English scientific men) in 
science, and we see in all an earnest effort to comprehend as 
much as possible all phases of human nature and intelligence, 
and a profound sense of melancholy at the ill-success of the 
effortsthusmade. Eventhe more one-sided schools which haverisen 
and fallen amongst us, have almost invariably been the result of 


e 
i 


: ites . ' ; 
a wish to do justice to some unappreciated side of human cul. | 
ture. Carlyle has never ceased to descant with grim sad humour | 


on what he conceives the themes neglected by our English civiliza- 
tion. The school of Mr. Kingsley has striven to supplement 
political economy with a one-sided socialism, and the too purely 
intellectual culture of the day with a gymnastic gospel. Oxford 
has sent forth many, with Mr. Matthew Arnold at their head, 
anxious to bring us back to a study of the classical models and 
a classical value for intellectual aristocracy ; aud, wild and eccen- 
tric as Mr. Ruskin is, it has been his steady effort to unite at 
once the realist and idealist schools of art, by iuculcating the 
profoundest faithfulness of detail, while illustrating the infini- 
tude of faith and hope which such details may be made to 
convey. In no other age of English culture has there ever 
been such a conscious striving after catholicity of thought; 
and yet, through it all there runs a strain of profound 
melancholy, as if the effort to embrace it brought with it a 
sense of incapacity and inadequacy to grasp anything with satis- 
fying force. ‘Through everything that Mr. Tennyson writes 
there breathes the sad resolve to “ faintly trust the larger hope.” 
Carlyle teaches us all to sigh for an impossible strength and 
heroism and mock the poor humanities within our reach; 
Coleridge has impressed on the philosophy, and on much of the 


faith of our day, the relaxed air of hints from his own brilliant but | 


half unnerved intellect; Dr. Newman’s melancholy eloquence 
has taught a large school to desire a catholic unity of belief, which 


he has taught few men to suppose that they have attained ; | 


Mr. John Stuart Mill has sown far and wide a kind of impartial 


appreciation for many schools of thougbt, with a dreary impartial | 


doubt of the principles of all; and Mr. Thackeray, at once 


satirical and genial, has helped us in one and the same breath to | 


find the seeds of goodness in all things evil, and the seeds of 
imbecility in all things good. 

Hence, with very few exceptions, the culture of our genera- 
tion seems to us to have been marked by a sort of ineftec- 
tual aspiration after catholicity and maturity of thought; and 
in this it is that there seems to us something representative 
in the fact that our greatest poct’s mind is turnel so eagerly 
towards an unseen and hidden image of human excellence, in the 
large comprehensiveness and ripe maturity of which we can only 
vicariously believe. As our generation sadly strives to have faith 
in something larger, and riper, and more evenly balanced than 
itself, so its poet fastens his yearning gaze on a mind lost to us, 
and early lost to him, which he holds to be larger, and riper, and 
more evenly balanced than his own. 

“ But thou, that fillest all the room 
Of all my love, art reason why 
I seem to cast a careless eye 
On souls, the baser lords of doom. 
“ For what wert thou? Some novel power, 
Sprung up for ever at a touch ; 
And hope could never hope too much 
In watching thee from hour to hour. 
‘** Large elements, in order brought, 
And tracts of calm from tempest made, 
And world-wide fluctuations swayed, 
In vassal tides that followed thought.” 
When we turn from the picture that evidently pervades the 
mind of the poet of “In Memoriam” to the character faintly 
impressed on these remains of a man who died at the age 
of twenty-two, we see enough to justify fully the image 
left ‘there, though not perhaps to justify the anticipation 





1 half ineffectual and melancholy effort after | 


|of supreme eminence which Mr. Tennyson had formed 
the most striking impression by far produced by these 
mains, is the wonderful maturity and mellowness of mind in one 
|so young—the extraordinary evenness of development—the 
harmony of nature—the of all one-sided intensity 
And there is something in this which almost always strikes 
of vital for rhere is 
almost all strong plants. 


absence 


( 


us with a painful presage of want e. 
something ungainly in the youth of 
The stalk of the character sprouts up before the leaves and 
flowers, where there is real stamina ;—and a very carly maturity 
of nature, the absence of any period of one-sided vigour, of awk- 
ward disproportionate development, almost always, we know 
not why, seem ominous of early death. However this may be, 
the tone of Mr. Hallam’s remains would, we think, produca on 
most minds a sense of deficiency in any vigour proportioned 
| to their singular harmony and depth. There is in them so much 
of the serene wisdom and benignity of a very different age, so 
little of the pulse and buoyancy of youth, that while we can see 
quite enough to justify Mr. Tennyson's estimate, we cannot see 
any of that superabundance of strength which would have been 
needful to justify his hopes. 

Especially as a poet is this vis apparently wanting. 
poetry shpuld show signs of rich and abundant springs, in order 
With every year of life will 


Young 


|to justify any hopes for the future. 
come finer insight and fuller range, but also less spontaneousness 


f combinirg 


of conception, less of that irrepressible activity ol 
and creative power, which is needed to break the crust of practical 


Mr. 


occupations, and feed the solitary life of the imagination. 
| Hallam’s poetry shows no sign of this sort. Its most marked 


1 the expression, 
This 


the most beautiful specimen, and it might well be one of the 


| character isa mellow beauty and harmony i 
| rather than any effervescence or intensity in the feeling. 


iz 
lis 





ps ; . 
| minor productions of a mature and first-class poet :— 
eres : 
| “ Oh Poetry ! oh! rarest it of all 
That dwell within the compass of the mind 


ll 


Forsake not him whom thou of old didst ca 
Still let me seek thy face, and seeking find. 
Some years have gone about since I and thou 
Became acquainted first: we met in woe; 
Sad was my cry for help as it is now ; 


Sad too thy breathed response of music slow ; 
But in that sadness was such essence fin 
So keen a sense of Life’s mysterious name, 
And high conceit of natures more divine, 
That breath and sorrow seemed no more the same. 
Ob let me hear again that sweet reply ! 
More than by loss of thee I cannot die.” 


e 


But we doubt much, as we have already said, whether there 
| was in Mr. Hallam the excursiveness or fertility of imagination 
The intellectual cha- 
Mr. Hallam the 
once of shrewdness and 
the 


he has observed. 


| essential to great poetical achievements. 
which 
subtle 


most in are 


full 


a 


racteristics strike ws 
true and 
of wisdom, young authors 
whom he read and the life Not 
that his review of his friend Mr. ‘Tennyson's poems is any 


fair specimen of his powers,—for the article proves that he stood 


criticisms, at 


which man makes on 


s0 


has which 


too near the object he was describing to see it clearly, and indi- 
cates less of critical acumen even in its remarks on Shelley and 
Keats than any other of these essays. Indeed, the highest criticism 
There 


is more in it of the intellectual breadth and generalization of his 


which this book contains is scarcely of the poetical kind. 


father’s sagacity, though tinctured with a depth of colour which 


genius infused. 


his own more poetical and more decisively moral g 


The metaphysical essay “ on sympathy,” again, is dry enough,— 
a curious specimen of that defunct art of psychological brick- 


laying which fails to carry any conviction, and which irritates 


by assuming that life and growth are a sum in addition. But, 
in the essay on the philosophy of Cicero—a truly ex- 
traordinary one for a man of Mr. Hallam’s years,—all the 


harmony, depth, and acute critical faculty of his mind are brought 
out. The criticism on the abstract philosophic systems from 
which Cicero drew his own, strikes us as much inferior to the 
criticism on Cicero and the Latin genius itself. How much 
thought and sagacity of observation, for instance, such a remark 
as the following implies :—*“ Opinion is often the product of 
an exhausted, not of an energetic condition of mind: a few 
thoughts are sufficient to make up many opinions.” And the re- 
mark has a very special application to the mind of Cicero, as Mr. 
Hallam virtually pointed out towards the end of his essay, when 
he says, ‘‘ The mind of our philosopher was of that sort which 
cannot be satisfied without some belief in several things, or with 
much belief in any.” Again, what can hit more subtly the later 
intellectual relation of the Romans to the Greeks,—the borrow- 





































































































































































1530 THE SPECTATOR. 
ing attitude of men who borrowed only with a view to greater | mental poetry of the Poet Laureate. We, at least, are quite willing 
practical efficiency, than the following ?—‘It is as true, per-| to let that image stand for the lost or half-attained ideal of this 
haps, as an epigrammatic expression well can be, that the | age of angular excellences vainly longing after rounded perfection; 
Romans stood to their Grecian predecessors in the relation | —this age in which feeble pathos yearns after strength of will, and 
of actors to dramatic poets, and Cicero may be considered as | hard volition sighs after beauty of feeling. We can never see 
the prompter supplying them with those thoughts which it was | what Arthur Henry Hallam really was; but we can see enough 
their business to embody in representation.” Nothing could | to discriminate two or three of the rays which have lit up and 
more happily touch off the didactic craving for a motive power | transfigured our greatest poet's grief, and to be sure that in those 
rather than for truth, which runs through Cicero’s ingenious and |“ depths of personality” in which, beneath our mortal horizon, they 
preceptive writings. This closeness of observation pervades the | unite, there exists a natureof rare aud symmetrical beauty, that we 
whole essay. Mr. Hallam ascribes toCicero a large measure of “that | have learnedto love almost in the act oflearning to mourn. He re- 
indefinable pliancy to the consent of numbers which is sometimes | presented, at least, the best yearnings of our day for a symmetrical 
called tact, sometimes common sense, according to the greater or | intellectual and moral nature, and no doubt he has taught us to 
less particularity of the occasion;" but he does not put him on | loveit even better through the lamenting music of Tennyson, than 
the highest level even of oratorical greatness ; for this, ashe finely | he ever could have done through the modest beauty of his own 
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says, demands that capacity in the orator to raise the multitude | life. 


JEAN PAUL'S “ TITAN.”* 
I'r may seem strange at first sight that it should have taken sixty 
years for the greatest work of one ofthe greatest of German 
writers to get translated into English. The matter would be 
inexplicable, indeed, were the work in question any other than 
Titan, and the author other than Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. 
In Jean’Paul, German idealism and sentimentalism reach their 
culminating point, which really is a good and valid reason 
why the author and his books will never be liked in this 
|country. Jean Paul published in the course of his strictly 
literary career between fifty and sixty goodly quartos and 
octavos, and yet the only thing known of him in England 
to the present moment is his celebrated saying imported 
| by Madame de Staél, that the French have the empire of the 
land, the English that of the sea, «nd the Germans that of— 
the clouds. To deserve this characteristic, Jean Paul did more 
than any other German writer, ancient or modern. As he tells 
1s in his autobiography, when he was only a boy of ten, looking 
one night out of his father’s manse up to the stars, he was over- 
whelmed by the sudden idea of being an animated Iamong other 
Is,—* ich bin ein ich”—and the consciousness of this great fact 
did not leave him all his life long, but became the groundwork of 
his fifty and odd volumes of philosophical romances. A more 
| genial writer than Jean Paul never drew breath in German 
reasserted as to deprive his thought of any of its striking force. as 
W rr “ea, ee oe yet worse novels, as far as style, conception, and outward 
hat Mr. Hallam laid down was, no doubt, a principle either | rrangement are concerned, were never written, even in the 
° a t =] + ; rere ev i y 
adapted to form a narrow school, or to supply the common}, ,~. P ; ) ‘ 

Sal ‘ - Sse leutonic Janguage. Jean Paul has often been called a German 
principle at the basis of all schools. He lays as the basis of all | dimen end te ter eo une wanes of Go Ue. Chien 
true theology the revealed personal and eternal love of the Father | , meer eal ee renee aa. satiate, Boge seg 
a ssc - = the measure of high thoughts and the most lofty imagination. 
for the Son. He argues that in the human mind, vague and | ,, . hoes Sume to hl 1 ‘ " " 

; : Cities Comparing, however, the form in which these thoughts anc 
general passious are not usually half as noble or divine as con- | ieee eae nie Chk onlin at Wine dhiie Goto ont 
’ , meas . | drean , th itan sinks far below, 
centrated personal affections. Why is love exclusive and absorb-| « ‘ k l , “ ! id per 
heir Sm itm temfensice. te that. wherever it exists tn wrentes only Shakespeare, but almost the poorest novelist who ever 
ng : ae ever It exisis In greatest | -omposed fiction for the Minerva press. Jean Paul's hyper 
. . . . . . . b=) oie ue - c SS. c : = 
perfection in our bosoms, we feel it sin and sacrilege to withdraw - tali tied the ts m il it: | mh 
. : : ; sm—Schwéir i, the Germans ; b 
any considerable portion of our hearts from the object of love? ay neg acre gi ah Ngee ee ee ere 
iit 5 dap aay Caan ce nai apaae oe. | Heine termed it Eselei—never got out of the weeping mood, 
Yet so it is; and being so, “a passion so manifestly the noblest Deationiiey § is on ket-handkerchief. J 
, : ; ‘ : verlastingly in want of the wet pocket-handkerchief. Jean 
attribute of our nature should also be considered as represeuting - ee * asa —— meget _ 
tithe cilia uated aiheunk tn en Goemne deren * © | Paul cries over human joys, and cries over human wretchedness, 
, qui ¢ e supr sharacter. | = 
“ ah , : 1 G 4 is without ‘ He 1 ne | and wants to scale the very heavens on a ladder of tears. Then, 
1 > answered, Ml Is Withou ASSlONs 5 >has no nee t any | ° ° ° : ° : ° s 
" an oe an ee es nO Nees > | again, in his wild idealism, he soars up into the skies at one 
other being; His felicity is supreme, independent, unalterable, | “© S - 
I ask whether or not God has created the Universe? If He has, He | moment, and the next throws away the highest treasures of his 
must have had some motive, some desire of some object to be attained | genius upon the description of the every-day miseries of a cock- 
by action. If His motive was the desire of creating happy beings, 28| ney existence. Worst of all. in every one of Jean Paul's works 
is commonly supposed, that was a feeling just as much as the motive ; yew oveal Saas ‘le 1 “oor imil 
I have supposed, and implied a want no less. If the analogy of man | there is an atrocious mannerism; simile heaped upon simile, 
does not deceive us, the feeling would, indeed, be weaker than on my | hyperbole upon hyperbole, and metaphor upon metaphor ; 
supposition ; but does a sentiment become unworthy of God by becom- | history, mythology, physiology, and theology thrown together 
ing intense, « is i obvious » objection arises fri > am-|.- ss r a a rote . ° 
ing intense, and is it not obvious the objection arises from the am-| into one heap, and the whole covered under such a mountain of 
biguous use of the word passion, which is generally used to denote : er = 
unreasonable or dangerous feelings? In our frail nature strong feeling | flowery sentences, eloquent speeches, and glowing epithets, that 
is prone to error; but are we afraid for God? Itis mere abuse of terms | the more prosaic reader trembles under the idealistic world 
rs a of : a or wrapt phn gna bane. Py pee not . brought to bear upon him as under the incubus of a nightmare. 
1ere to say it, if He were. wving thus disposed of this objection Pal i : : : ane Sani 
revert to my former conclusion that love, by which I mean direct, imme- Lucky almost when, as it often: happens, the author gets so 
diate, absorbing affection for one object, on the ground of similarity deep into the realm of sentiment as to become utterly 
perceived, and with a view to their complete union, as it is the noblest incomprehensible—at least, without the assistance of the cele- 
quality of the human soul, must represent the noblest affection of iT ail ihon . onl? sili se, ee : , 
sos ate " L@XIC ) 2a at V 8, 2X pians 
the Divine nature. And here the words of St. John mect us, “God is mates a hy ~ ti " a, 7 lle ve “ 
love.” Are we at a loss to interpret them right? Let us place beside all the foreign words and unusua modes of speech which occur 
them the words of the blessed Jesus, when in solemn prayer to the | in his writings, with plain versions of the dark passages.” This 
Father He said, “ Thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world.” | wonderful dictionary was never finished, for to complete it, as it 





up to his own higher point of view which *‘ partakes of the re- 
dempiive power,” while Cicero’s most frequent triumphs were 
triumphs of that less noble persuasion which is effected by par- 
tially conforming to the lower prejudices and exciting the ordinary 
passions, of his audience. 

Sut it was not in any of the essays here republished that Mr. 
Hallam proved uumistakably the early strength and inde- 
pendence of his mind. It is, we think, very unfortunate 
that his father, in the reprint for friends which he per- 
mitted in 1853, left out quite the most striking of those 
pieces of Arthur Hallam’s which had been printed in 1834. 
The Theodicwa Novissima, from which, by the way, Tennyson bor- 
rowed that striking phrase in his “ Palace of Art,” “ the abysmal 
deeps of personality,” though lg by the love of system- 
building which belongs to young mex, is a rare monument of early 
instinctive insight into the central principles of all revelation. 
We cannot, indeed, sympathize at all with the tendency shown 
to make the evil of man a necessary condition of the manifes- 
tation of the true glory of God. In so doing Mr. Hallam was 
false to the essential conviction which is the principle of the essay. 
It is an excrescence which is easily separable from the root idea. 
But that root idea itself is a profound expression, as it seems to 
us, of the first principle of revelation, and one which has hardly | 
yet, in the thirty years since the writer's death, been so powerfully 


Such is the beginning of an essay in which, however much Mr. | is stated, some twenty volumes would be required, so numerous 
Hallam may afterwards wander into hard systematic thought, he | are the “‘ dark passages.” It is a striking proof of the intrinsic 
at least grasped the essence of the Christian revelation as but | value of Jean Paul, that with all these gigantic faults and short- 
few have grasped it since. It is almost a disaster for his memory | comings as an author, he yet maintains not only his rank and 
that this essay has never been reprinted since its first private | position in the German world of literature, but even his popularity 
issue. It alone gives that finishing touch of moral and spiritual | among the masses. At this moment, a“ people's edition,” at less 
depth to his nature, which is needed to complete the rounded 
harmony of the image which evidently inspired the noble monv- | | tated by Charles 2 T. Br: en “Two Vola. "London: Tribner and Co. 7 etal 

| 
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than a shilling a volume, of the works of Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter, is in course of publication in Germany, succeeding 
numerous other issues of greater or less pretension. But we 


here in England, notwithstanding the Edinburgh Review and 
Mr. Carlyle, who recommended Jean Paul more than thirty years 
now received his masterpiece, the 7itan, into 
now 


ago, have but 
our literature. It seems a bad omen even for the chef 
by 


d’auvre that Mr. Mudie, as we are informed, has only subscribed 
for eight copies. 

m possesses 69 a high degree all the 
There ar 


The romance of Tit 
merits and all the defects of Jean Paul’s writings. 
countless passages full of striking and imperishable beauty; the 
ever present traces of an imagination as boundless as the 


kesp-are, 


uni- 
verse; and here and there chapters worthy of a Sh: 
Milton, or Dante. But then, on the other hand, ther 
whatever; no attempt at unity, or even order, in the marshalling of 


>is no story 


characters and of incidents, but the whole work, from beginning 
to end, constitutes a very deluge of chaotic grandeur and beauty. 
lea of the 


To call Titan a romance does not give the faintest 
work ; it might as well be denominated a history, or a book on 
science, an ¢ 
or a.religious essay. 
years, the best of his life, on the work—was undecided Whether 
he should call it Titan or “ Anti-Titan,’ and he decided 
finally for the former, as being the shortest name, justly con- 

there not the slightest to the 
either of the titles. Jean Paul's exponents and 


‘legy, a drama, a satire, a philosophical disquisition, 


lor a long time the author-—who spent ten 


sidering that was reference 
romance in 
commentators have made out that the “age of extravagance’ 
in Titan; in which e 
the weak struggling individual, the shadowy hero of the tale, 


which we live is meant to be the ise 
with 
a large heart, fine eyes, but no cash, becomes the Anti-Titan. 
The object of Jean Paul, according to his annotators, was that 
of representing a pure and noble-minded man at the side of a 
reprobate, and having left them both to struggle with the Titanic 
elements, to lead finally the good people into the haven of happi- 
ness and matrimony, and to send the wicked—no matter where. 
The idea, which can scarcely claim the merit of novelty, has been 
embodied in the following main story, as far as it is possible to 
speak of a story in Titan. Albano de Cesaro, a splendid young 
prince, very tall and good-looking, but to 
weeping, to moonlight promenades, and the use of the words 
“ Ach Gott,” is treacherously kept from the inheritance of his 
principality by several scampish fellows, chief among 
Captain Roquirol and a Baron de Bouverot. The parties being 
fairly engaged, there takes place a tremendous struggle between 
the royal house of Hohenflies and Haarhaar, ending in the sub 
jection of the latter, and the arrival of a great number of fresh 
rogues. All these people, an endless list of queer characters, 
with the oddest names, fight for along time, and having been 
defeated at last, in one hundred and forty-two chapters, or so- 
called “cycles,” the Titanic forces gradually vanish from the 
scene, after which the royal line of Hohenflies rises and that of 
Haarbaar sinks, and magnificent Albano finds a wife in the un- 
rivalled Idoine, the pearl of bas bleu, past, present, and to come. 
In the one hundred and forty-sixth and last “cycle,” when “ the 
mountain ridges of the linden city, the eternal goal of his youthful 
days, were snowed over by the moon, and the constellations stood 
upon them gleaming and great "—further particulars as to date 
and place not given—then they were married. And after they 
were married, “ from all of them there wept but one joy- 
enraptured heart; which means probably that they all wept 
together into one big pocket-handkerchief, expressly prepared for 
the solemn occasion 


much given 


them a 


To British readers, unaccustomed to the “ Jch bin ein ich,” and 
the too frequent use of the mouchoir, Jean Paul can scarcely 
prove very appetitizing; nevertheless we venture to predict a 
moderate success to the Titan in 
Mr. Charles T. Brooks’s translation is a 
every respect; as good probably as 
sidering the fact, already mentioned, that the Germans them- 
selves require a dictionary to understand their reat author, Mr. 
Brooks must not be accused of inefficiency when sometimes the 
road runs a little rough, and when there are more stumbling- 
stones in the path than seem pleasant to walk over. After all, the 
fatigue thus given is well rewarded by the thousand beauties 
met with in the journey, and by flashes of truth and novel views 
of life so striking that no compound of heavy phrases and pon- 
derous hyperboles can eflace them from the memory. But in 
order to truly enjoy Titan, the work must not be read as ordinary 
books are, but be studied in all seriousness. Microscopic at one 


its present English form. 
most admirable one in 


it is possible to give. Con- 


and t 


which 


lescopie at another, 1 of thought and im 


gination writings of 
Jean Paul must be sought for with perseverance to be appreciated 
in allitsf It has been truly said by Mr. Carlyle, one of his 
most fervent admirers, that “without great patience, and some 
ly to 


deep within the fold of all the 


11es 
Iness. 


considerable catholicism of disposition, no reader is like 


prosper much with Jean Paul.” 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE AMERICAN GOVERN MENT* 
Iz this book be really what it professes to be, it isa most 
noteworthy production It was written in 1845, and printed, 
though not published, by an American, born and educated in 
Ame ic l, 


id held office as judge, representative, and member of 


who had worked for thirty years with the Democratic 
party, | 
the executive, and had founded a family still living in the 
United States. A democrat who detested democracy, a slave- 
holder who despised slavery, he brought to the consid ration of 


public affairs a mind well informed as that of a native, and 
unbiassed as that of a foreigner. The result of his bservation 
was a conviction that the Union must perish from the inherent 


laced by a system, republican, 
’ 


h most ol tiie 


faults of its constitution, and be r } 
jualities which in the eyes 
This 


if his statement is true, 
;f 


it is true, but wanting 
f an 


viction he printed, he says, in 1845, and 


American make up republican government. con- 


it constitutes in itself a claim to be heard; for he predicted, if not 
the present crisis, at least an inevitable and speedy disruption from 
causes even then at work. However that may be, the book is 
evidently written by an American, and thongh slipshod in style, 
full of hard thought and very 


and unpleasantly bitter in tone, is 


acute observation. 
I'he author strikes b idly attl e root ofall Am erican miscarriages, 
the principle which seems to benumb the brains of all American 


statesmen, the right of State sovereignty—a principle which he 
Like De T Cc 
he argues that the tendency of a federation, no matter what its 
The 


The Federal Government taxes them, it is 


contends can lead only to final disruption. ueville 


form, is to direct all loyalty towards the local authority. 
people feel no other. 
true, but acts only through the States, and the State Govern- 
ment therefore monopolizes all the vulgar prestige of power. 
“Tube great mass, the thousands feel the government of the 
State that they stand identified with, understand its 
of action, enjoy its immediate protection, pitch all their ambition 


mode 


and aspirations upon its known power to serve them, and give 
to it all their sympathies and support.” ‘This power alone seems 
real, because it is the only one in daily and permanent operation. 
Is a citizen arrested ?—it is his State which protects him ; is 
ambitious ?—it is his State which elects him; is he th 


he 
retical ?— 
it is in his State alone that his legislative views can be brought 
into practical operation. Consequently his influence is always 
exerted in all cases in favour of his State, and in every collision 
between the Central authority and State rights common to 
all, the Federal Government has been compelled to give way, 
with more or less of humiliation. would, argued 
the writer, have alone sufficed to destroy the Union, but that the 
power of the States was in practice so irresistible that it was 


This cause 


not worth destroying. Every State had its own way, and having 
it, had no occasion to abandon the common home; occasion must, 
however, arise, and when it did, Americans would perceive that 
party spirit confined within State bounds had been intensified by 
compression, and exceeded in bitterness and depth all that was 
known of party spirit on earth. 

This was, he contended, the more dangerous, because of the 
second great American evil—universal suffrage. Like all Americans 
of high standing, the author detested the principle of universal 
suffrage, not because it placed power in the hands of the ignorant, 
but beca 
property from those of the working men. 


ise it tended to separate the interests of those who had 
He looked to agrarian 
laws as the inevitable consequence of Democratic ideas, and gave 
the Union only twenty years to live before the property-holders, 
in self-defence, should create a despotic form of government. He 
was wrong ; for he forgot the immense counteracting influence of 
The Have-nots will not attack the Haves 
The Re 
publicans have, moreover, perceived the danger, and met it by 
the Homestead Law, a unique measure, impossible in any othe 
country, by which every citizen, native or adopted, can claim, on 
demand, and without pay, 150 acres of the wild lands of the 
Union, to be his freehold for ever. That law is, of course, 


the cheapness of land. 
while they can obtain land almost without exertion. 








Houlston and Wright. 


* The Weakness of the American Government. By a late American Statesman, 
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only temporary, for even the lands of the Union must in the 

end be exhausted ; but while it lasts, it will act as a final barrier 

to all agrarian laws, the dangerous classes moving westwards, axe 

and rifle in hand. Their influence as voters would, the writer 

argued, be more dangerous, because public opinion in the States 

had become gradually morbid. The battle of freedom, the great 

contest which in Europe disciplines opinion, had in America, he 

thought, been so completely won, that opinion must either exert 

itself on small objects, or on extreme and novel theories, or, as he 

terms them, “ultraisms.” Consequently it was the higher class 

whose intellectual activity has no vent, who became first restless, 

and then reckless, anxious to plunge into the unknown trom sheer 

thirst for excitement. No one familiar with the recent history 

of the States, the wild ideas and “isms” which have there sprung 

up, can doubt the truth of a statement still more conclusively | 
proved by the apparent impossibility of party compromise. 
Opinion, accustomed to act only on small questions, learnt to re- 
gard them as great, and an advocate for a tariff would no more 
compromise with a free trader than a republican with a despot. 
Opinion had therefore grown morbid, and like all powers in that 
condition, had ceased even in 1845 to control the voters, who | 
thus acted exclusively either oninterest or on the advice of isolated 
and irresponsible agencies, churches, editors, or trading politi- 
cians. 

Opinion being thus powerless, “ultraisms” universal, and 
party spirit reckless of compromise, there existed a subject on 
which all these deficiencies would at once be felt in general poli- 
tical action. This was slavery, upon which the * statesman” held 
somewhat singular opinions. He believed, as population grew 
thick, slave labour would become unprofitable, and the master 
emancipate to rid himself of a tax; but he also held that no 
time would be granted for this process. The South would perish 
for slavery, while the North would slowly be permeated by the 
spirit of abolition. Then the Union would be dissolved ; for—and 
the prophecy, if really written in 1845, may rank with the most | 
striking of De Tocqueville’s,— 


“Tt is ruin and death to the prospects of any country to have a 
subject for enthusiasm thus general, thus marked in everlasting cha- 
racters, thus bounded by an eternal geographical line. A national 
erusade in such a case exists, and rolls on its millions to the reseue— 
sanctified by the convictions of their duty, the sacredness and justice of | 


their cause. Religion has entered the lists, with the sword of Heaven, | 
and it has already divided all the sects. The deepest laid foundations 
of church discipline and church government give way, and all their | 
long-cherished motives of sectarian influence are let go under its | 
absorbing power and control. Let it become the interest of the reli- 
gionists, the interest of all political parties and aspirants to office, to 
court abolitionists, and all will become abolitionists from interest as well 
as conviction. None will be left standing in the free States—all will 
join the crusade against slavery in word and deed. We all know and 
feel that freeing the slaves now would do more harm than good; but 
that goes for nothing, none will pause to think of it. Abolitionism is, 
therefore, as certain as the existence of God either to discharge slavery 
or dissolve this Union. I think the latter. What can arrest this 
immense wave of abolitionism that thus co-operates with the slave, 
that enlists all aspirants to political distinction, that controls, or will 
control, all the elections, and that divides and engages all sects of 
religion in its cause ?” 


The solitary protection of the Union, according to this writer, | 
was the immense personal comfort enjoyed by the people, and 
the safety ensured by the configuration of the country, con- 
siderations which disposed the masses towards an indolent good- 
natured content, an animal enjoymeut of the natural plenty 
around. 

The writer's remedy for all these evils consisted in a new con- 
stitution, involving fourradieal and many minor changes. He would 
have swept away all State lines, and re-established the Union as 
a republic, governed by a single representative chamber elected 
only by freeholders to the value of fifty pounds, and a president 
chosen for ten years ; would have had the judges appointed for life 
by the representative body; would have done away with juries, and 
would have made death the constitutional punishment for murder, 
rape, arson, burglary, and robbery in the first instance; and for 
perjury, bribery, and forgery when repeated. It is quite vain to 
discuss these proposals, for the revolution has arrived, and 
the democracy which could voluntarily adopt such a system 
would, in that adoption, display a self-restraint in presence of 
which the change would be unnecessary ; but we record them as 
evidence of a class of ideas long circulating among the higher 
classes of most of the American States. They may be carried out | 
yet in the South, where one class controls the remainder; but the 
Nortb has a terrible purgatory to pass through, before its masses 
wake up to the knowledge that the constitution was not written, 
like the Tea Tables, by the immediate finger of God. 





AN ESCAPE FROM SIBERIA.* 

Tuere are few English children who have not read Madame 
Cottin’s “ Elizabeth; or the Exile of Siberia.” Indeed, we con- 
fess to a secret fear that it is from this source most of the popular 
impressions of Siberia, its climate, its colonists, and its horrors, 
have been derived. If any one wishes in manhood to revive to 
the full his childish impression, the vague fear of that awful land, 
the only country which, as a country, Englishmen really dread, 
and hold apparently beyond the reach of travellers or discoveries, 
the notion of boundless distance, impassable snow and every 
Arctic difficulty which that book produced on the child, he has 
only to read M. Pietrowski's narrative. It is very short, barely 
200 pages, very simply told, and marked by a thoughtfulness and 
want of malice which have brought upon the author the censure 
and almost the contempt of his countrymen. After suffer- 
ings such as inspire the reader with a cold rage against the 
Government which could inflict them, he judges the authors 
of his misery with the calmness of a spectator, suggests the 
excuses involved in their situation, and records with a painful 
fairness the smallest alleviation which they consciously or un- 
consciously allowed. The book might have been written by 
Valjean, after he had suffered the same journey, and affords a 
proof of the real power over the spirit exercised by that high 
and mystic form of Catholicism towards which the better-class 
Poles sometimes tend. 

M. Rufin Pietrowski isa Polish exile, residing apparently in 
Paris, who in 1842 felt stricken with that most irresistible of all 


| desires, which, half in contempt as a race given to emigration, 


and half in sympathy, as one secretly devoted to England, we term 
home sickness. Although exiled by decree, heresolved to run all 
risks and return to the Ukraine. A kindly American, whose 


| acquaintance he made in an hospital, furnished him with a pass- 


port, signed by Lord Cowley, in favour of a Maltese. Armed 
with this document, which, had it been genuine, would, according 


| to M. Pietrowski, have protected him even in Russia, he made his 


way to Kaminiec, in Podolia, and endeavoured to live as a foreign 


| teacher of languages. He succeeded for months, though he was 


compelled to live in Polish houses, professing ignorance of his 
mother tongue, and ran the risk every day of betraying himself 
by some involuntary exclamation. He remained, however, undis- 


| covered, tili some accident, or the imprudence of the few friends 


to whom he revealed his true character, betrayed him, and he was 
arrested. Taken before the Governor, he adhered to his disguise, 
and the official, in spite of excellent information, was half in 


| doubt, till a spasm of frankness, to which Poles are liable—in 


this, as in so many respects, resembling Frenchmen—com- 
pelled him to break out in passionate Polish. He was sent to 
Kiew, chained with rings round his ancles, so small that they 
inflicted intolerable pain, and examined before Prince Bibikov, 
a name almost unknown in Western Europe, but which appears 
to have been full of terror for Poles. ‘This man, though an 
object of universal abhorrence, treated him with some courtesy, 
apparently because he was of birth technically noble ; had his 
cell cleaned when it swarmed with vermin, which his chained 
hands forbade him to kill; and finally relieved him of the fetters 
placed on his arms. He, however, maintaine] a terrible discipline; 


| a sentry caughtconversing with the prisoner received sixty blows 


with rods, and a soldier was ordered to stand incessantly looking 
through the wicket-door into the cell. This became to the pri- 
soner, probably a sensitive, though strong-nerved man, a terrible 


| torture. 


“That strange eye, impassable and implacable, which meets yours at 
every moment—that eye which follows you everywhere and at all times 
—becomes to you a sort of infernal providence; and I abandon the 
task of making any one understand what it is that the prisoner feels 
who, from the instant he wakes in the morning, sees from his bed those 
two eyes pointed towards him like two stilettoes. Will it be believed, 


| from the earliest dawn I longed for the night, even after a night which 


had been already very long and rayless?—for then, at least, I was protected 
from those two eyes. Sometimes, impatient and distracted, I would go 


| up to the loophole and oppose my feverish glare to those two persecuting 


eyes ; and then I laughed like a savage, when I obliged the man to turn 
away for a moment.” 

Pietrowski was at length sentenced for having returned from 
exile to degradation from his rank and penal servitude for life in 
Siberia. The first partof the sentence is a degradation, exposure 
in the pillory, followed by two blows in the face, from which the 
wife of a noble has been known to become insane, but M. Pie- 
trowski seems to have been sent at once to his destination. He 
was despatched with convicts and in chains, but, as a noble, he 
rode in a carriage ; and the same fact probably fixed his final resid- 


* Recollections of Siberia. By Rutin Pietrowski. Translated from the French. 
Longmans. 
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ence at Tara, on the banks of the Irtish, and ia the district nearest 
to civilization. Here he became, in fact, », employed in 
hodman’s work, and his fellow political captives 
that nothing but abject submission could save him from blows 


a slav 


warned by 





He was employed s by side with real criminals, 


one of whom had endured and survived the 


and torture 
usually murderers, 
awful torture of the gauntlet 
forehead and the cheeks to ensure recogn'tion; but, though he 
awoke every day in fear of the rods, he continued to escape them 
He had reason 


He himself was branded on the 


by excessive care not to give or take any offence. 
for his precaution. 

“Some years before my arrival at Ekaterinski-Zavod, there was a 
Russian general, N——, who had been condemned by Nicholas to penal 
servitude in Siberia. The Smotritel, respecting the high position and 
the advanced age of the prisoner, set him to the lightest and least pain- 
ful tasks, and admitted him to society and his table. Unluckily, the 
general sometimes forgot himself (especially if he drank a little too 
much), and, taking up the tone of a senior and superior officer, showed 
himself recalcitrant. The inspector then had him chained to the fur- 
nace of the distillery, and obliged him for a month or a fortnight, 
during the extreme cold of winter, to keep up the fires. The 
overheated a1 overed with sweat and ashes, promised to amend, and 
recommended his familiarities with the Smotrite/ and other functionaries, 
only to find himself again another time by the furnace. Having spent 
several years in this way at the katorga, he was pardoned by the Tzar, 
and restored to his old rank as a general officer.” 





general, 











An Abbé, and other exiles of some degree, who planned to over- 
turn the Government, were by order of the Empe ror deliberately 
flogged to death with rods. In this horrible abode he remained 
two years, when the Emperor Nicholas, in 1845, suddenly ordered 
new measures of severity, among other things directing all the 
prisoners hitherto lodged in huts to herd together in barracks, 
Pietrowski could bear his situation no longer, and as he had long 
determined to prevent personal chastisement by suicide, he resolved 
on flight over the Oural Mountains and across the steppes of | 
Petchoura to Archangel. His beard had grown, his dress was 
that of a moujik ; he had been clerk in the works for a year, and 


earned 200 frances, and he had forged a passport on stamped 


paper. Armed with these rezources, he set out on his lonely jour- 


ney of nearly 1,200 miles. He lived usually in the forest, sleeping 


on or under the snow, eating frozen bread, and begging at infre- 
quent huts a few mouthfuls of turnip soup, not because it was | 
nourishing, We cannot recount the 
incidents of the journey, which are told with a gentle forebarance | 


but because it was warm. 


inexpressibly touching, but after months of suffering Pietrowski, 
Here, | 


though hundreds of vessels reached the place, he found escape im- 


disguised as a boholomets, or pilgrim, reached Archangel. 


possible, every vessel, even the smallest, being guarded bya 


Russian sentry, and communication with foreigners all but impossi- 
ble. 
and obtained almost by a miracle a passage for Riga, whence he | 
After 
his fearful journey he was discovered, and peremptory orders ar- 


He therefore resumed his journey, reached St Petersburg, | 


travelled to Konigsberg,—only to be arrested once more. 


rived from Berlin to surrender him to the Russian Government, 


who would have returned him to Siberia to die by the tor- 
ture. We only wonder he did not on the spot commit | 
suicide; but men are ‘better than their laws. The officials 


gave him time to escape; Robert Blum, the bookseller whom 
Prince Windischgriitz shot, gave him funds, and he reached 
Paris once more in safety, only to return to Gallicia to join in | 
Everywhere in the | 
steppe he met with kindness; but everywhere his book leaves a 
startling impression of the awful elements of revolt, the bitter, 
silent, concentrated hate of authority which must exist in Russia. | 
The impression is deepened by his moderation, and by a literary 
style which, through two translations, is still perceptible, and 
suggests a nature possessed of every faculty nature can give, 
but overwhelmed and almost cowed by an almost Asiatic sadness. 
It is a charming book. | 


another, and unsuccessful Polish revolt. 





ANCIENT LEAVES.* 
Mr. THomrson was, we believe, greatly distinguished as a | 
scholar at Cambridge, and the volume of translations and para- | 
phrases of ancient poets, which he has somewhat affectedly | 
called Ancient Leaves, seems to be the result, none the less mature | 
because slight in form, of a labour of love extended ond, 
many years. Of all the innumerable volumes of translation | 
which have appeared in the last century, those which are really | 
good can be reckoned on the fingers of one hand, and if Ancient 
Leaves does not often reach the level of Shelley's “ Hymn to 
Hermes,” or of Worsley's “ Odyssey,” it is still great praise to | 
say of it that it justifies its publication. It is a book which | 





* Ancient Leaves; or, Translations and Paraphrases from Poets of Greece and Rome. 
By D'Arcy W. Thompso2. Ejiinburgh. Edmonston and Douglas. 3862. 


bears its faults on its face, whilst the good we rk in it 


appreciated by those who have tried the same kind of task 
themselves. 

This is not a book to 
that “ 


pains.” 


which the old criticism wv 


ne better if he had ta 


Ud apply, 


the author might have « en more 


What 
n seldom be 


i 
There is no injurious de ciency of elaborat n 
is wanting is rather that fire and energy which c 
brought to the second-hand work of translation, even where the 


When for nd fi 


ness tire, their place cannot be supplied by the most c 


greatest interest is taken in the subject. esh- 
nscien- 
tious labour or by languid sympathy. From the want of forca, 
again, flows want of variety. ‘The scholarship is really good, 
but owing to the lack of sustained vigour, the sharp corners 
of ancient thought are :ubbed off, and a fatal sameness makes 
almost from Euripides, Homer 
from the nameless poet of the Argonauts, ancient from modern 
feeling and expression. Almost the whole value of translations 


depends on the eccurate preservation of the fine but deep dif- 


Sophocles indistinguishable 


ferences which distinguish ancient authors from each other and 
from us. But as this is also by far the greatest difficulty which 
the translator has to overcome, it would be unfair to a work, 
otherwise excellent, to dwell on it at length. Our space will be 
better employed in giving specimens which will illustrate the 
general goodness of Mr. Thompson's work. 

The Ajax of Sophocles is the first and most ambitious part of 
1. modern 
This is partly the bad 


the volume. It reads less like a translation than like 
play written in imitation of the antique. 
result of the indistinctness and tendency to modernize which 
have been pointed out, but partly also the good effect of the great 
art with which the translator has overcome the difficulty of con- 
nection and transition, and woven the whole into one smooth and 
even | iece. Pe rhaps the best passage is the last chorus :— 
*“ Wearily roll the long years by, 
Comes pause to sorrow never ; 
Old troubles end, new troubles rise, 
As they would last for ever. 
Beneath Troy’s walls, on her broad plain, 
We have bled freely and in vain. 
“ My curse upon the scheming knave 
Who set our chiefs in motion ; 
He should have died, before a sail 
Were set across the ocean. 
Then many a man were safe and sound, 
That now lies sleeping under ground. 


‘No dances cheer the lagging hours, 
No sound of music now ; 
No brimming wine-cup fills my hand, 
No wreath entwines my brow. 
And love is a forgotten theme ; 
Forgotten is all joy. 
Our days are full of fears, our nights 
Chill'd with the dews of Troy.” 
Unquestionably the worst piece is the first chorus, where 
Sophocles stands aghast at finding himself done into the pro- 


verbs of Solomon, and pointed like a psalm for chanting. On 
the other hand, again, a few such passages as, 
‘Seeing him all alone, 

With dripping sword, go bounding o’er the plain ; 

and, 
* Dost thou remember not 

How in the turn of flight this man alone 

Sav'd you, when now the ships were in a blaze, 

And down among you all great Hector came, 

Taking the trenches at a flying bound ?” 
are turned with a vigour which redeems many tame lines. On 
the whole Sophocles loses his most distinctive beauties. His 


exquisite style is overloaded with a verbiage which destroys its 
grace. That peculiar and unaccountable beauty is lost which 
seemed the perfection of art, though it was impossible to say by 
what artifice it was attained. But if Sophocles loses something 
in the reproduction, perhaps Euripides gains. His tedious and 
feeble rhetoric becomes more nervous in its English dress. Here 


| is a passage which would not disgrace the “ Idylls of the King.’” 


“ Slay me not in the spring-tide of my days. 
Life is so sweet, so sweet! O force me not 
Out of my happy youth into my grave ! 

I am thy first-born; it was my voice first 

That babbled ‘ father;’ first upon thy knee 

*T was I that sat, caressing and caress‘d. 

And thou wouldst often say, ‘I wonder, child, 

If I shall see thee grown to womanhood, 

And in some prince’s house a happy wife, 

In state, as suits the daughter of a king.’ 

And, playing with thy beard, which now I hold 

A humble suppliant, I would make reply ; 

‘I wonder if the days will ever come, 

When thou shalt have grown old, and I shall have 

A home wherein to welcome thee, and pay 

Thy former love by nursing thy grey hairs.’ 


” 
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From Homer Mr. Thompson has translated the ‘“ Shield of 
Achilles,” and the whole of the twenty-second book, which re- 
counts the death of Hector. Both are very good, perhaps the 
best things in the volume; but the first is disfigured by many 
mistakes or misinterpretations. On the meaning of three lines 
in the description of the trial depends in a great measure one of 
the most important points in the history of the origin of law. 
The translation says :—- 

“ And in the midst there lay 

Two talents’ weight of gold, to give to him 

Whoso should seem to plead his cause aright.” 
This interpretation follows the lexicons, but the true sense, 
though obscure, is now nearly certain. It is that the gold was 
the prize, not of the successful litigator, but of the judge who 
should frame the fairest judgment. ‘The question is whether 
there were as yet, in the Homeric times, any fixed laws, or 
whether law was still in process of formation by means of sepa- 
rate decisions, which might afterwards become precedents, but 
were as yet isolated, and determined merely by the sense of the 
judges on the merits of each case. We have said that Mr. 
Thompson has the support of the lexicographers ; but the other 
view is made almost certain by the fact that the word which he 
and they here translate by ‘“ plead,” nowhere else in the Iliad 
bears any other sense than that of giving judgment. Again, the 
true meaning of the passage which describes the picture of the 
siege and the ambuscade is doubtful; but it is quite clear that 
Mr. Thompson’s interpretation is wrong. The passage is :— 


* And round the second city were encamped 

Two hosts of people, glittering in arms, 

Whose counsel was divided; some were fain 

To storm the city and divide the spoil— 

All that the goodly city held within ; 

Others were bent upon an ambuscade : 

But on the city’s walls there stood on guard 

Women and little lads and aged men,” &c. 

The word which is rendered “ others” ought to have been made 
to refer in reality to the besieged. Why should the walls be de- 
fended by the old and feeble, unless because the warriors are 
supposed to have set out for the purpose of laying an ambuscade 
for the besiegers’ cattle? Other minor mistakes result from for- 
getfulness of the fact that the passage is a description of work in 
metal, and that many expressions refer not to the thing repre- 
sented but to the appearance of the representation. For 
instance, Homer does not mean merely that Ares and Athene 
were “distinct from ail the rest,’ but that their figures were 
wrought in higher relief, so that if you looked at the shield you 
could see both sides of them, behind as well as before. Again, 
** before an umpire ” should be “ by means of an umpire,” or, “ by 
means of a witness.” The other version would require a genitive 
instead of a dative case. One other mistake we will select as an 
instance of a different kind of misunderstanding :— 

“ Among them, staff in hand, the farmer stood, 
In silence on the furrow, glad at heart. 
And serving-men,” &c. 

To turn king into farmer, and heralds into serving-men, is to 
destroy the whole value of the passage as the best existing pic- 
ture of Homeric manners. It is a good instance of the fatal 
effect of modernizing ancient thought. We have not space to 
quote from the “ Death of Hector.” It is so good as to be quite 
on a level with the best translations which we have ever seen. It 
seems as if, after all, Homer, the one poem or poet that defies 
adequate translation, was from his overflowing wealth the one 
most likely to yield to a translator enough to make his task worth 
doing, whilst he still reserves enough to be equally well worth 
reading in the original, however well he may have been repro- 
duced. A number of minor pieces, of unequal value, conclude 
the volume. There is one piece of Latin hexameters which is 
almost too good to be modern, though from the absence of any 
name, and because no author suggests himself to whom it can 
belong, it cannot be ancient. There is also a version of Catullus’s 
poem on the death of the sparrow which almost justifies the 
abominable and incongruous Scotch dialect in which it is 
expressed. 

Translations are of many kinds. Sometimes they are merely 
the result of hack or dilettante bookmaking. Sometimes they are 
the work of men of vivid powers of realization and exceptional 
<ommand of language, who have really made some ancient author 
their own, and in reconstructing him in a modern form find a 
pleasure and usefulness only second to those of original thought. 
More often they show some default of original power, or of vigour 
and interest in present life to call original power into operation. | 


The imagination of a mind of this kind naturally haunts the past, | 


| There is a sort of cynicism in merely repeating other's thoughts 
which is a soothing compromise between idleness and work, 
Such men, hopeless of results of their own, rest their faith in 
man’s progress on the greatness of that which has been already 
done. Mr. Thompson's versions appear to be of this kind. They 
are wanting in that intense and close realization of the point of 
view and of the exact thoughts of their originals which marks 
the best kind of translation. There is something rather mock- 
antique than modern in the style and tone, something melancholy 
and personal, which perpetually reminds the reader of feelings of 
the day, and expresses too constantly the character of the trans- 


lator. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF QUININE-YIELDING TREES 
INTO INDIA.* 
Ir is a long time since we have read a more interesting book 
of travels than that which we propose to make the subject of 
the present notice. Its author, Mr. C. R. Markham, is already 
known to the public as the translator and editor of several rare 
and curious works for the Hakluyt Society, and as the author of 
a valuable work on the past and present condition of Peru. The 
travels which form the subject of the volume now before us 
were undertaken with a special object, viz., the naturalization 


' 


of quinine-bearing trees into our Indian possessions. The task 
of collecting the necessary plants and seeds in South America 
was, as we shall see, not unattended by difficulty, and even by 
danger; and it was one for the successful execution of which 
Mr. Markham was singularly well qualified, not less by his 
| botanical knowledge than by his intimate acquaintance with the 
country in which the work was to be done. The great medicinal 


value of quinine, the high price which the drug commands in 
the market, and the fact that, owing to the wasteful way in 
which the bark has hitherto been collected, the supply is likely 
to diminish, rather than to increase, for the future, all combined to 
render it a matter of considerable importance to provide some 


other source for its production beside that from which it has as 
yet been exclusively derived. The most obvious method of 
effecting this object was to introduce the quinine-bearing trees into 
some country whose climate was likely to be favourable to their 
growth. In many parts of the Indian peninsula all the requisite 
conditions were found combined ; and accordingly we find that, as 
early as 1852, the G »vernor-General, in an official despatch, urged 
the subject upon the consideration of the East India Company. 
t was not, however, till 1859, that any actual steps were taken 
in the matter. In that year Lord Stanley, then Secretary of State 
for India, accepted Mr. Markham’s offer to give bis services for 
the furtherance of this object, and authorized him to make the 
arrangements necessary for carrying it out. It was at the close 
of that year that Mr. Markham left England on that expedition, 
the history of which is so well told in the volume before us. 
The first chapters of Mr. Markham’s work contain a good 
{deal of interesting information respecting the plants which 
| were the object of his search. He tells us that the proper name 
of thequinine-yielding tree is not, as itiscommouly spelt,Cinchona, 
but Chinchont, the plant having been named by Linnezus after 
the Countess of Chinchon, wife of one of the viceroys of Peru, 
who was the first person of distinction who was cured of fever 
by the use of quinine. The geographical range of the chinchona 
forests in South America extends over 29 deg. of latitude, 
from 19 deg. S. to 10 deg. N., following the almost semicircular 
curve of the cordillera of the Andes. Their range in altitude 
is between 2,50) and 9,000 feet above the sea; and the tree 
appears to require an equable climate and a considerable amount 
of moisture. There are about 20 distinct species of chinchona; 
but they may for general purposes be broadly divided into two 
kinds, the red bark and the grey bark. The red bark (C. 
succirubra), which is confined almost exclusively to the western 
slopes of Chimborazo, contains a larger amount of alkaloid than 
any other species—as much, in fact, as four or five per cent. of 
the whole weight of the bark. This amount consists of quinine 
and chinchonine in about equal proportions. The most valuable 
species of grey bark is the C. calisaya, which grows in Bolivia 
and southern Peru, and yields from three to four per cent. of 
pure quinine. If achinchona tree be left standing after being 
stripped of its bark, it is attacked by rot and speedily destroyed ; 
but if the precaution be taken to cut itdown as close to the ground 
as possible, it will grow again, and will yield another crop of bark, 
after a period varying, according to the situation of the tree, from 
six to twenty years. There is, therefore, not so much danger of 








* Travels in Peru and Ind'a, while superintending the collection of Chinchons 
Plants and Seeds in South America, and their Introduction into India. By Clements 
R. Markham, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., &c.. author of “Cuzco and Lima.” Murray. 
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the actual annihilation of the chinchona treestin South America 
as of the supply of the bark ceasing from time to time, owing to 
the forests becoming exhausted, and requiring periods of rest 
In many districts this is already the case. From the country about 
Loxa, for instance, none but guill bark—as the product from the 
branches is called, in contradistinction to that from the trunk— 
has been obtained for some time past ; and for the last fourteen 
years no bark at all has been export d from the Caravaya forests 
the home « The only previous attempt 


to guard against this danger by the introduction of chinchona 


f the valuable C. calisaya. 


trees into foreign countries was made in 1854 by the Dut 
Government in the island of Java; but, owing principally to the 
fact that the majority of the plants imported were of an entirely 
worthless species, and also, in some degree, to certain mistakes 
in the mode of cultivation adopted, the attempt has been attended 
with but moderate success. 

Mr. Markham arrived at Lima on January He came 


at once to the wise conclusion that the best way of accomplishing 


26, 1860. 


his mission, was to send different agents simultaneously to the 
various localities which he wished to visit; and he was fortunate 
enough to meet with gentlemen well qualified for and willing to 
undertake the work. He despatched Mr. Spruce to Ecuador, the 
home of the red barks, and sent, Mr. Pritchett to Huanuco, in 
Peru, to collect the seeds of several valuable species of grey bark, 
reserving for himself the more difficult task of visiting the 
distant forests of Caravaya, on the borders of Bolivia and 
southern Peru. 
opposed to the removal of any chinchona trees from their 
country, he resolved to confine his operations the 
Peruvian frontier, hoping, erroneously, (asit subsequently proved,) 
that, as there is no bark trade of any importance in Peru, no 
Early 


Knowing that the Bolivians were strongly 


within 


such jealousy would be felt on the subject of his mission 
in March he went to Islay by sea, and thence proceeded, through 
Arequipa, to Puno, on the shore of Lake Titicaca. From this 
place he advanced to Crucero, the capital of the province of 


. Caravaya, distant from Puno about 150 miles, and situated on 


the western slopes of the main chain of the Andes, on the other 
side of which lay the forests which were the object of his journey. 
On April 18 he left Crucero, crossed the Andes by a pass which 
“in its best parts was like a steep back-attic staircase after an 
earthquake,” and reached the 
Here it was necessary to make the final preparations for his 


village of Sandia on the 20th. 


attack on the forests. Mr. Markham’s original design had been 
to make his present journey a kind of preliminary expedition 
and to defer making his principal collection of plants and 
seeds till the month of August, seeds of the C. 
calisaya are ripe. But, shortly after leaving Crucero, he had 
met with a “red-faced man” named Don Manuel Martel, who took 
occasion to speak of the agent employed by the Dutch Govern- 
ment in 1854, and to vow that if he or any one else ever again 


when the 


attempted to take chinchona plants out of the country, he would | 


stir up the people to seize them and cut their feet off. Mr. Mark- 
ham got rid of him without any difficulty; but he had not been 
two days at Sandia before he found that Don Manuel had written 
to several of the inhabitants of that place; and he saw that, as 


his mission had become the talk of the country, his only chance of 


success lay in anticipating measures that might be 
taken against him, and commencing the collection of plants 
without a moment’s delay. Accordingly, on April 24, he left 
Sandia, accompanied by Mr. Weir, an English gardener, a 
mestizo, or half-breed, four Indians, and two mules. 
carry with him all the necessary supplies and provisions. In 
three days he reached “the extreme outpost of civilization in 
this direction,” consisting of a small sugar-cane farm, which had 
been established about four months before by “an energetic and 
obliging old Bolivian, named Don Juan de la Cruz Gironda.” 
Here he was lucky enough to secure the services of an experienced 
guide; and on May 1 the party entered the trackless forest, 
where no European had ever been before. The next few days’ 
work appears to have been very hard indeed. The worst day's 
journey they had is described by Mr. Markham in the following 
words :—* The whole way was along giddy precipices, seeming 
to hang half way between the sky and the roaring torrent, with no 
foothold but decaying leaves, nothing to grasp but rotten 
branches, every motion a drenching bath from wet leaves, every 
other step a painful and dangerous slip or fall, besides hornets 
and endless thorns.” On May 7 their provisions were all ex- 
hausted, and they were obliged to retreat to Gironda’s clearing. 
The expedition had, however, been fairly successful, about 500 
chinchona plants having been collected, nearly half of which 


any 


He had to} 


were of On May 11, just as 
the packing of this precious collection had been completed, a 
letter was brought to Gironda from the Alcalde Municipal of 


Quiaca, ordering him not only to prevent Mr. Markham from 


the valuable species C’. calisaya. 


carrying away a single plant, but to arrest him and send him to 
Poor Gironda tried to persuade Mr. Markham to throw 
away the plants he had collected; but, finding him inexorable 
on this point, offered no further opposition to his departure early 

g xe morning of May 15 the 
party arrived at Sandia, and found the place in a state of general 


Quiaca. 


mn the followin morning. On ft 


excitement, letters from Quiaca having been received there also. 
Mr. Markham found that he was prevented from hiring mules, 
except to go to Crucero, where he knew that Martel was waiting 
for him to oppose his further progress. From this difficulty he 
An inhabitant of the 


was relieved by a fortunate accident. 


village, who had taken a fancy to Mr. Markham’s gun, offered, in 
exchange for that weapon, to procure for him an Indian who 
would, with two mules, go with him through an unfrequented 


country straight to Vilque, a town between Puno and Arequipa. 
Mr. Markham at once closed with this welcome offer, and, having 
sent Mr 
scent, § 
After a 
May 27 
Weir two days later. 


Weir round by Crucero to throw Don Manuel off the 
tarted on the morning of May 17 with his Indian guide. 
difficult j 

with his 


urney he rode into Arequipa in triumph on 
joined by Mr. 
The plants were conveyed to Islay 


plants all safe, and was 


without any difficulty, and after a few days’ delay at that 
port, owing to the necessity of obtaining a permit for their ship- 
ment from the Finance Minister at Lima, were safely lodged on 
June 24 on board the steamer bound to Panama. We may as 
well add in this place that the expeditions undertaken by Mr. 
Spence and Mr. Pritchett were not less fortunate, and that both 
gentlemen succeeded in obtaining a considerable collection of 
plants and seeds. 

Thus far Mr. Markham’s efforts had been crowned with complete 
success. He had tu iumphed over all the obstacles which had been 
thrown in his way by a difficult country and a jealous and hostile 
population. But he had now to encounter still more serious diffi- 
culties, arising from the conduct, not of the opponents, but of 

In the original 
scheme of operations submitted by him to Lord Stanley, Mr. 


the patrons and promoters of his mission. 
Markham had dwelt upon the necessity of providing a steamer 
for the direct conveyance across the of the chinchona 

there can be no doubt that, had 
this reasonable request been granted, the whole stock of plants 
The demand 
was, however, refused; and it became necessary to send the col- 


Pacific 
trees that he had collected; and 
would have arrived in India in perfect health. 
lection across the isthmus of Panama to England, and thence 
to India by the overland route. 
the seeds being damaged seriously, by this mode of treatment ; 
but it was almost a certainty that the plants would suffer ma- 
terially from the length of the voyage and the heat of the Red Sea. 
And such, unfortunately, proved to be the case, to a very consi- 
derable The first batch of plants, collected by Mr. 
Markham himself, was despatched from Islay on June 24, 1860, 
and reached England in August, in capital condition; but, on 
their arrival in India, they were all either dead or in sucha 
sickly state as to be quite worthless. The instalment from 
left Lima in September, and were also in a most 
promising state, when they reached England; but on their 
arrival in India they were all dead. The red-bark collection 
fortunately fared better. It sailed from Guayaquil on January 
2, 1861, and, on its arrival in England in excellent order, six of 
the plants were, as a precaution, left at Kew, and their place 
supplied by six of the C. calisaya, furnished by Sir W. Hooker. 
At that the climate of the Red Sea is comparatively 
cool ; and, owing to that fact, and, still more, to the care of an 
intelligent practical gardener by whom they were accompanied, 
165 plants of C. succirubra and six of C. calisaya were handed 
over to the superintendent at the Neilgherry Hills in as good a 
condition as could possibly be expected. In October, 1861, Mr. 
Markham himself arrived in India, with a view of selecting 
the proposed chinchona plantations. He had 
already fixed on the Neilgherry Hills, in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, as presenting the analogy, both in soil 
and climate, to the chinchona regions of South America; 
and, in his search for the best position in this locality, he was aided 
by Mr. Maclvor, Superintendent of the Government Gardens at 
Ootacamund. Two sites were finally selected, one at an ele- 
of about 7,600 feet, with a north-west aspect, for the 
hardier species of the plant ; and the other, with anorthern aspect, 
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at an elevation of from 5,000 to 6,000 feet, for the red bark, and 
other more delicate kinds. The result of the experiment is so 
far most encouraging, the stock of plants having in August last 
increased to more than seventy thousand, all of valuable species. 
Mr. Markham visited several other mountain ranges in the 
southern part of the Indian peninsula; and is decidedly of 
opinion that there are many other localities into which the chin- 
chona tree may be introduced with a good hope of success. 

In the foregoing remarks on Mr. Markham’s work we have 
confined ourselves exclusively to that portion of it which treats 
of the direct object of his mission. The volume, however, 
contains a considerable amount of extraneous matter, which is 
well worthy of the attention of the reader. Mr. Markham takes 


every opportunity of giving us information respecting the an- 


tiquities and the present condition of Peru ; and he devotes two 
whole chapters to a very interesting account of the insurrection 
of Tupac Amaru, the last of the Incas, which took place in 1780. 
We are glad to be able to congratulate Mr. Markham, not only 
on having successfully carried out the mission with which he was 
charged, but also on having produced a more than commonly in- 
teresting and valuable book. 
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The Song of Songs: a revised translation, with introduction and com- 
mentary. By J. F. Thrupp, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—In 1857 Mr. 
C. D, Ginsburg published a translation and exposition of the Song of 
Solomon, which he regards, in common with some of the best Conti- 
nental critics, including M. Renan, as a poem celebrating the triumph 
of faithful love, in the person of a shepherdess betrothed to a shepherd, 
over the temptations of a more splendid alliance. The English reader 
has now the opportunity of hearing the other side of the question, as 
stated by an equally competent scholar in the present volume, which is 
a defence of the common or allegorical interpretation. Mr. Thrupp’s 
tone is perhaps too much that of a partizan ; nor can we at all sympathize 
with his feeling for what he somewhat affectedly calls the “ churchly” 
interpretation as such, or echo his wish that the Church may “yet 
speak out” in support of it. The voice of the Church is not to be 
gathered from the Biblical criticism of the first few centuries, nor is it 
represented nowadays by the modern English clergy; so far as it 
speaks by individuals, it speaks by Mr. Ginsburg no less than by Mr, 
Thrupp. We say this simply in the interest of theological candour, not 
with any wish to make ourselves parties in the controversy. Meantime 
it is satisfactory to remark that Mr, Thrupp, like Dr, Ellicott, has really 
studied the expositions of different schools, though his sympathies are 
less wide than his reading. In one respect, indeed, he departs consider- 
ably from the received view, denying that Solomon is more than the 
allegorical subject of the Song, which he contends with considerable 
ingenuity to have been written about 100 years after Solomon’s death, 


Ten Years in the United States. By D. W. Mitchell. (Smith, Elder 
and Co.)—The author of this book went to the United States in 1848, 
and stayed there for ten years, during which time he claims to have 


between the 45th Psalm and the prophecy of Hosea. | ‘ 


Americanized himself so completely as to enable him to describe the 
real state of American feeling and opinion with a precision that could 
never be attained to by the mere traveller. During this time he resided 
both in Richmond and New York and is therefore acquainted with the 
peculiarities of Southern, as well as of Northern, character. His book 
professes to consist of notes made on the spot. A large portion of 
it, however, is devoted to matters connected with the existing war, and 


appears to have been inserted with a view to rendering the volume 
specially acceptable to the British public at the present time. All Mr. 
Mitchell’s sympathies are on the side of the South. In the present war 
he holds them to be entirely in the right on every point; and he sup- 
ports his opinion by all the usual arguments, which he states with con- 
siderable ability and force. But it is not only in connection with the 


war that his preference for the Confederates is displayed. He gives, for 
instance, a very unfavourable account of the political morality of the 
Americans; but all his observations on this subject are directed ex- 
clusively against the Yankees. He describes Richmond as a very 
pleasant residence; while New York is, according to him, a terrible 
place, where the murders committed in a given time are as numerous 
as those which occur throughout all England, and where “ leaden weights | 
are manufactured for the purpose of sinking bodies in the waters that 
flow round the city.” The Anglophobia which prevails in America he 
attributes to a desire to propitiate the Irish residents, who, being a 
compact though small body, and voting like one man, are of primary 
importance at election times. Mr. Mitchell's favourite aversion appears | 
to be Mr. Seward, whom he regards as “the arch-fiend of American 
politics,” whose “success has brought about his country’s downfall.” 

General Scott is another individual whom he especially dislikes ; and | 
he gives us with keen enjoyment copious extracts from a correspondence 
between that officer and Jefferson Davis, in which the parties abuse each | 





other with a fluency and “e ur that would be impossible in a ¢ untry 








less free and enlightened than the United States. Mr. Mitchell is a 
shrewd observer and a ome rward writer; but, owing to the total 
absence of anything at all approaching to methodical arrangement, his 
book is a much less valuable one than it i easily have been made, 





Lost among the Affyhans. h, Elder, and Co.)—This may fairly 


lay claim to be regarded as : 





kind. After 


an autobiography of an extremel; 
Tezeen, which took place during the disastrous retreat of 





army from Caubul, a boy about two years old was found on the battle- 
mander of the Affghan troops, was by 
vy, knowing that he was of English 
ntrymen; and 
when he was eleven years old he contrived to escape from his adopted 
father, and wandered off northward, without any definite idea of where 





field, and being taken to the cor 
him adopted as his child. The boy 
birth, early conceived a desire to try and rejoin his ec 








he was going. For the next nine years he travelled about, even as far 


as the frontiers of China, getting his living as he could, and leading a 





life of the most extraordinary vicissitude and adventure. At last, when 


he was about eighteen years of age, he found himself in Persia, and 
managed to obtain access to the Hon. Charles Murray, the English 
Ambassador at the Persian Court. This gentleman sent him to Bombay, 
whence Lord Elphinstone, having heard his story, and given him the 
name of John Campbell, transmitted him to England to be taught his 
native language. While here he spent about ten weeks, early in 1861, 
at a school kept by a Mrs. Fry, at Brighton, where one of this lady’s 
sons took down from his lips the narrative which is now before us. In 


May of the same year he was sent back to Bombay ; and he has sinee 
been appointed interpreter to the Superintendent of the Government 


| Telegraph at Kurrachee. The whole narrative, which gives a detailed 


account of Campbell’s wanderings, is, as might be expected, extremely 


| curious and interesting ; and is, supposing it to be genuine, one of the 
most remarkable stories of adventure that we have ever met with. On 


| this question of genuineness, which is, after all, the most important that 


can be raised in connection with the book, we must say a few words. 
Mr. Fry, who is quite satisfied on this point, urges with considerable 


| force that Campbell has been examined by several competent authorities, 


all of whom are perfectly convinced of the truth of his story. Neverthe- 
less, it cannot be denied that full belief in it can scarcely be arrived at 
without considerable effort. In the first place, the very detail of the 
story appears to us to afford reasonable grounds for suspicion ; for it is 
somewhat improbable that any one, unless he kept some sort of diary at 
the time, should be able to give so minute an account of travels and 
adventures which extended over so long a period of time. Then it is 
certain that the story contains more than one statement which is 
plainly untrue. There is an adventure, for instance, with four 
naked wizards, which includes a number of circumstances which 
no one but the author of the “Strange Story” would dream for a 
moment of accepting as facts. Nor is it much easier to believe 
that he once, at one blow, cut a man diagonally in two from 
the shoulder to the hip; or that, on another occasion, he held 
his own for a long time against a large number of armed men, 
until, just as he got a terrible blow on the head from a club, which half 
stupified him, he was rescued by the appearance of the Affghan army 





on the brow of a neighbouring hill, at the sight of which all his assailants 
at once fled, without even staying to give the finishing stroke. Our own 
impression is that Campbell’s story is true in the main, but that many of 
the details are either wholly imaginary, or, at least, considerably ex- 
aggerated. This view perhaps, confirmed by an admission on the 
part of Mrs. Fry, that “his ideas of truth were decidedly Jesuitical.’ 
We strongly advise the reader, however, to judge for himself; and we 
can assure him that whatever opinion he may form of the truth of 
Campbell's story, he cannot fail to be interested and amused by it to no 
common degree. 

We have also received The Parliamentary Record for 1862 (Day), 
which claims to possess certain advantages over its predecessors; the 
first number of a new illustrated periodical, entitled Le Journal des 
Famiiles, which is intended to supply private families with wholesome 
French literature ; Short and Easy French Readings, by L. F. De Por- 
quet (Simpkin and Marshall), a work designed for the use of children 
of from four to six years old; and cheap one-volume editions (six shil- 
lings each) of Mrs. Henry Wood's Channings (Bentley), and George 
Eliot’s Mill on the Floss (Blackwood). 
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fis! : 17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAT ‘TEETH, to las a life 
- > a time, are MADE and FITTE! wil s, witl 

HOT WATER | pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings 1 red, and 





I ISH COVERS and 









Brannon Sin every material, in great variety, and | detection impo l rt guran l. Mr. Eskell’s 
I 
108 her¢ spat terns, are on show lreatise, w 1s his ir nt Dos 26 for 

t WIL I t \ M S. Bl RTON S. Tin dish covers, 7s 7 stamps Terms st ly mod r 
the net Of s ix; bi ck tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's 
e.egan ny Tus, JIS. Jd. Lo ¢ )s. the s hill, Birmingham. 
metal, 1 without si -plated handles 

68 set of five; electro-plated £9 to . > | 
ee cedar dillon aitie sae DIS NEFORD'S PURE FLUID 
four N 1 hot-wa 3, with wells . 
12s. to 303.; Britannia metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plat MAGNESIA has } m cur we five years 
on ni f al i t edical 1 $s nd 


BURTON’S GENERAL 





\ TIL - I AMS 





" Gout, and 
FURNISHING 2 peg pee CATA- u nstitu 
l gratis and free Fae It contains | ti ( It is 
ations of his illimited Stock of | pr : perfect ty and unifo 
s h, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond str 
London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists hout 


yes the world 


| : _IMPOSSIBLE— 








srs. JOHN GOSNELL and 

A res fer to th 

. fluid, wi radually restores 

oe oy Le hue— utter at what 

I t pr | I St 

PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THR a ay and 





GLENFIELD STARCH, | tsps hal ie once retired one application pr mouth 
JW By the Jurors of Class 2, International ne eee ee 


Price One Guinea per bottle 








riva i starch is ] 
Us ») IN I wY AT ) y —— " . ae n =a eRP 
eb qeensmneed be Bs eee, | | DD UPTURE.—OCOLWELLS BEU 
” ‘PRE FINEST STARCH SHS EVER USED \ PATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure: can 
Her Majesty's La Dresser declares it to be be worn in bed or the bath, rs cl will last 
“THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED ; a lifetime; and for nicety Ever 
and " ard by sor f the 1 emin ther description of truss 1 rices 
Scie < " s's Patent, 10s. 6d; Sa n's i i: bes 

s. Elastic stock 3 is. 6d 





cOoN 





No. 111 Senta cut Montagu squar Ladies 
attended by Mrs. Colwell at 103 Mount street, Grosvenor 


square, 





{SPOON an 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


A SAFE and CER EAI REME oY for 





OLLOW AY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

















COUGHS, Colds, Ho oe S —The Liver and Stoma —A suffere I 
roat and Chest “In icipient Consumpt tried medicines pr scribed by t best d rs, for +L 

gl 1ey are unfailing co stains, b but they were of no s to m I had ly 
lient, they may be < rubbed yx I ten days w the sore. 

ungest child; wh ness 1, my apy r ned 

ional Singer will tind them I a now | bbir 
arseness and irritation inci- sis ilid s i i 

Seated t ved 2a id also a powerful auxiliary No means, heretofore known, remove 
elodious enunciation. stagnated blood from any ergorged organ with the 

Prepare Boxes, ls. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d same ease and safe ety as friction with Holloway's Ointmen 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each. by Tuomas K&aTING, chemis sisted by appropriate d So fy Pills. All 





&c.,79 St. Paul's Chure hyard, London. Retail by all 
ggists aud Patent Medicine Vendors in the world. 


distroming sympto s arising fi lisordered st 1ach 


rom 
are removed as by magic by this w ater! ul medicine. 








} have been made and des 





| [mporting Tea without colour on the 
af prevents tl Chinese pes ¥ inferior 


8, asin the usual kinds. Horniman’s Tea is un- 
therefore always “l alike.—Sold by 2,280 
(Qj ukisTEm [NG PRESENTS 
IN SILVER 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 


| STERLING SILVER CHRISTENING PRESENTS 


d expressly for the opening 
faW ‘ ablishment, 67 
and 638 King William street 

Established in Sheffic 
{ 


d branch their City est 








Silver ps \ y chased and engraved, £ 
£3 lds., £4, £5, £5 10s. each, according to size and 
pattern 

Silver Set } rk 1 spoon, in cases, £1 Is 
£1 1ds., £ 1 £44 

Silver Basiu and 5 1 handsome cases, £4 4s., 
at £5 5s., £10 los 

MAPPIN BROTHERS’ WEST-END HOUSE 
Is at 
N > REGENT STREET 

MAPPIN BROTHERS FI IT NI SSARY, IN CON- 
SEQUENCE OF NUMEROUS MI ES, TO ANN E THAT 

¥ ARE IN NO WAY ¢ NE I WITH ANY OTHER FIRM 


THE SAME NAME AND 1 
QUEEN'S PLATI AND CUTLERY 
SHEFFIELD, 


E LAZENBY and 


4e Warchou 21 and Fam 
n t } sel 


WORKS, 


SON, 


y Grocer 


Foreign 





Portman square, London, W 


6 Edwards street 


N.B.—Sole proprietors of the r 


t for Harvey's Sauce 


SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS 
\ TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicious liment, pronounced by Con- 
holsseurs 


‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE, 


is prepared solély by Lea and PeERRIns. 
The Public are res; illy ca 1 ered rthless 
imit ns, and should s that Lea and PERRIN 
Names are on the Wrapper, Lal Bottl 1 Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCI 
*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
W ester; Messrs. ( sSE and BLACKWELL, Messrs 
Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and 
Oilmen universally. 


~ RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LEITERS PATENT 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed wards of 2 11 

st " 





ik inventi c 
I ise of ! 
« is I J 
I 1 be body, while the 
l i Ip il the MOC- 


LEVER itti with 
cannot be detected, 


requisite resisting pow is 
MAIN PAD and PATEN’ 
and closeness that 


somuch ease 





und may be worn during sleep. A descript circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being s t Manuf er, 





NEW PATENT 


BLASstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 


4 VARICOSE VEINS s of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING LEGS,SPR AINS, 
&c. They are porous, lig tex and inexpensive, 
nd are , il an ordinary sing. Price 4s. éd., 





WHITI NUFACTURER, 228 Piccadilly, Londor 


\ R. ILOW AR D, SURGEON- 











DENTIST, 52 stre as introduced an 
ENTIRE!.Y NEW DESCRIPTION O1 ARTIFICIAI 
TEETH, f 1 wit! t SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures 
They s tly 1 le t tura t 31 I 

1g ed from t s by closest observer ; 

y Ww | i l be f id 

t ior : rhis i does not 

rejuul : y pa 1 ration 

aud will supp sel teeth a re loose id 
1s lar ticulat And mastica 

Decayed t ind and ful ma 4 1 

2 File f 1lot 





KAYE S WORSDEI.L’S PILLS. 
eres PIL “> are a purely vegetable 








preparation, al taken atany time by either 
sex ¥ t tear r I iy 1e¢ bowels 
Ly € by t r it tor aroma 
a al i t yr PI ay i 
ilat reg $ iver and l 
stre then t s and | blood. Unlik 
many remedie ey I i to ta lor 
es lish a necessity for tl abitua purgatiy 
and are thus strongly recom aided 


THE BES! FAMILY MEDICINE. 
' 3 " fealers in Patent 
l. Wholesale 





Depot, 22 Bread street, London. p 
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E RAMSAY I 


t teaes CANNES HOTEL COMPANY, | THE tAMSAY LEAD MINING AND | 
Limited SMELTING COMPANY (1 


und Hotel de la Mediterra 
Tneorporated under “The Compani ‘ 
limited liability. : 






















Lieut.-General Sir Richard Bireh, K.C.B. J ames A. F 10 King’s Bench walk, Temple. 








Thomas Higgs, Esq., Manager, Great Western Royal |} Ralph Leeson, Esq., Gw ydir House, Cambridge. 
Hotel, Paddington. | Maj r-General D wning, 36 Gloucester terrace, Hyde 
Captain Sir William Hoste, Bart., R.N } _ park, paar a - , D6 
James Mitchell, Esq., Director of the Caleutta and South- | James Kirk, Esq., 16 Great Queen street, Lincoln’s-inn. 
I John Williams, Esq., 47 Mark lane. 


} Eastern Railway. | 
— Morris, Esq., Director of the Bank of Austra- | 
las: } 
} Herbert E. Ormerod, Esq., Bedford park, Croydon 
Bankers :-—J.ondon, Union Bank, Princes street, E.C. ; 
Paris, M. Pedro Gil, 23 Rue St. Georges; Marseilles, 
Messrs. Folch and Cie., 19 Rue Silvabelle; ¢ 
| Messrs. Aune Pére et Fils, et Barbe. 


BANKERS. 
The Metropolitan and Provincial Bank (Limited). 
SoLicrrors. 
Messrs. Howard, Dolliman, and Lowt 
Street, 


Ler, 141 Fenchurch 


annes, : 
BROKERS. 


Old | 








Solicitors—Messrs. Ashurst, Son, and Morris, 6 Messrs. Griffith and Druett, 23 Tokenhouse yard. 
Jewry. AUDITOR. 

Brokers—Messrs. Joshua Hutchinson and Son, 15 Angel G. A. Hillier , Seeretary San Paulo Brazilian Rail- 
court. way, 111 Gresham House. 

Architects—Messrs. Thomas Smith and Son, London, | SECRETARY (PRO TEM,) 
Hertford, and Cannes. | Mr. F. Henderson Griev 

Auditors—Messrs. Johustone, Cooper, Wintle, and Co., | , ‘ary Offices—17 Abchurch lane, E.C. 
public accountants, 5a Lothbury; G. A. Hillier, Esq., 
Secre‘ary San Paulo Railway Company. | The object of this com any is to purchase and work 

Secretary—Alfred Elborough, Esq., 17 King’s Arms yard, | the Ramsay ad Mine, Canada West, and generally to 

















Moorgate street. |} acquire and rk such mineral rights and properties in 
Temporary Offices, 33 Bloomsbury square, W.C., and 9 Canada as the R msay Lead Mining and Smé lting Cc »m- 
Austinfriars, E.C. } pany is authorized by the special Acts of the Colonial 

Legislatu: Vict., cap. 112, and ‘ ap. 7 

ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. bes hi are i . oo » 112, a id 2 i oo re, 

" 5 . The Ramsa ul Mine is situated in the t s 
i The want of a first-class Hotel at Cannes has long been &. oo ~ we ? Lal = ow -_ 4 rte a P of 

ams ounty of Lan OW. with ; 

felt by every one who has visited the locality, the deficiency | ©} 2 i of ite sae Por boi Railn a —— 
10 , th a 1 larg m-|~) * a S vile ¢ (laws u oad, anc 
of accommodation being such as to compel large num about four m i from the Rideau Canal, connect- 





bers of visitors to pass on to Nice and other places. Roce din Se 
ng the ot. 

This Company is formed to supply that want by the; ,,. — 
erection of a large hotel and pension, replete with every 


vrence and Ottawa Rivers. 
the district and a full 


La 


eoiogicai C 





haracter of 





werintio;r 1e lod » give " ract fre 
accommodation and convenience that can contribute to the | Wi Sestpees OF She 106 given in the extract from Sir 
comfort of families, invalids, aud others, desirous of | V! mnded Logan's ae sport to the —— ra. 
errr’ . all -* - sof founde upo ou an elaborate survey by that eminent geolo- 
visiting and passing their winters, or other periods of the | }°™ ¥ geo 
gandy g ’ I : list of the say Lead Mine and the district in which 





year, in this charming locality. 





itis situated; and in the report of Captain Plummer, 


Medi- 





Cannes is situate on the Fr ich shores of the manager for the Messrs. John Taylor and Sons, of Lon- 
terranean, 21 miles west of Nice, 10 from Antibes, eight | don, at the Wellington and Copper Bay Mines on Lake 
south of Grasse, and about midway between Hyeres on Huron, both of which may be seen at the offices of the 


the west and Mentone on the east. Well known and 
justly esteemed for the salubrity of its air, its genial | 
climate, and the unrivalled and magnificent scenery by 
| which it is surrounded this charming spot is unsurpassed | 
by avy other in Europe. It is protected from the north | 
and east winds by the rising lands and mountains be hind | 
and is peculiarly adapted for invalids, and in this respect . 
will, doubtless, supersede in many cases the necessity for | 
} resort to the climate of Maderia, avoiding, moreover, the 


company. 
The Ramsay Lead Mining and Smelting Company has 
| been incorp xl by the Provincial Legislature with 
large privil it possesses power to carry on mining 
of all ores and minerals, not only at Ramsay, but through- 
out Canada; and to deal in and manufacture all metals, 
ores, and their products, 
It is intended to purchase the rights of the 











famsay 











tedious sea voyage. The climate of Cannes has already | Lead Mining and Smelting Company in accordance with 
been found more salutary than either Naples or Nice. | the terms of the origival Act of the Colonial Legisla- 
In confirmation of this, it may be mentioned that Cannes | ture, 22 Vict., ¢. 112, and the amended Act, 25 Viet., ¢. 
y was selected for the residence of His Royal Highness | 75; and a special Act of the Canadian Legislature will 





be procured, at the expense of the vendors, to vest in 
| this company all the privileges secured to the Ramsay 
Lead Mining and Smelting Company by those Acts. 

As the pr “luce of the mine increases it may be the 


Prince Leopold, who is reported to have derived signal 

benefit from his ‘sojourn there during the past winter. 
The Marseilles, Toulon, Cannes, and Nice Railway is 

now open within 35 miles of Cannes, _ the remaining 














portion will be completed very shortly; Cannes will then | | interest of the company to manufacture bar and sheet 
be within 36 hours’ journey from London. ead and shot, none of _ oh are now made ng € — 
. | the processes connected w which are sit > the 
To meet a generally expressed wish, and for the con- prot afforde by them hs irre ; spec shee ate ye oe of 

; Pe. ’ 2 reai i e Director: ote by them large, 3 j 
venience of shareholders resident abroad, the Directors | 5) per cent. to which they are subject when imported 


have provided in the Articles of Association for the issue 
of scrip certificates to bearer. Persons holding scrip 
will be in the same position and enjoy the same advan- | 
tages of limited liability as holders of shares in a French | 
Societe Anonyme, 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may 
je agen nee ee See caer yf yn and establishment of the company up to allotment ; 
-- teins pon pi ASQUIER, Grande Hotel, boulevard Ces | consequently the company will be relieved from any 
Capucines, Paris. | charges under the head of preliminary expenses or pre- 


T HE IMPERIAL BANK.| ane... 


(Limited.) 
6 Lothbury, L Capital, £3,000,000. | 
Current accounts opened with all persons properly | 
introduced, and interest allowed on minimum monthly | 
balances. SoA : 
Money received on deposit, at call, or for fixed peri as, | | Applications for 
at interest agreed. _ | Or seore t ary of th 
Deposits of £10 and upwards received from the public 


| from abroad. 

A contract has been entered into for the purchase of 
all the rights of the Ramsay Lead Mining and Smelting 
| Company, for 25,0007., payable in shares or cash, at the 
| option of the directors, and the vendors have undertaken 
to bear all expenses in counection with the formation 








A first-class prize medal has been awarded by the Com- 
missioners of the International Exhibition, for the speci 

} mens of ore and lead sentfrom the mines. The specimens 

were exhibitedin the Cauadian department of the 

Exhibition, and may be seen at the offices of the Com- 

| pany. 





ndon. 


shares may be addressed to the brokers 
c ompany Detailed prospectuses can 
ut the offices of the company. 


Under aconvention concluded betw Her Maj and f £5 each. 
the Emperor of the Frerch, and ratitied at Paris, May re, and a further pay- 
15th, 1862, English companies are now recognized, and 
can exercise all their rights throughout t t ‘ oe en oe 
dominions. Capital, £120,000, in 6,900 shares | fl 
£1 per share payable on application, and on eigen : a ad — | 
£1 10s. per share on registered shares, and £4 per Pp It is not ¢ ‘ an £2 per share will be 
. t 1£2 1 | required. 

on scrip or shares to bearer. Calls not to exceed £2 | ee 
and to be made at intervals of not less than two n onthe. roRs. 

| Five per cent. interest will be allowed on all payments on | Chairm n— Hi NRY H AYMAN, Esq., Chairman of the 
shares during construction. rbudda Coal and Iron Company. 

DrIReEcrors. » Frederick Anderson, Esq., 34 Nottingham place, 

E. H. J. Cravrorp, Esq., M.P., Chairman. ent's p 


and | 


Nios stent PROPE K : 
a ha I 








interest ina 
LORDOR WEEKL NEWSPAPER, f . 
For particulars, in the first instan pply 

to M KNI i Syu l's in, Cuancery 








gourn AUSTRALIAN BAN KING 


COMPANY. 







| Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 
ETTI RS of CREDIT an d ay henge ip 
», Port Adelaide, Gawler, R adit I 





oved drafts negotiated and sé ont 


f Banking | 


siness condu i 





toria, New South Wales, and r 
| Colonies, through the Company's Ag 
| WILLIAM PURDY, Manag 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E. 


and LANCASHIRE | 
INSURANCE 


10,000. 


Lo [DON a 
and LIFE 
Capital.—Fire, £1 
73 and 74 King William street, E.c 
CuarRMan.—F. W. Russell, E 
Fire.—M 
Life.—J. H. Mackenzie 
The two Companies are established under different 
Deeds, and with separate Capital. 
Fire and Life Insurances at Moderate Rates 
Foreign Insurances freely undertaken. 
Loans Granted. 
Foreign residence and travelling allowed under liberal 
conditions. 
Commission allowed to Agents and others. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General 


FIRE 
COMPANIES. 


Capital—Life, £100,000, 












f 
Depury C1 AIRMAN ] 





Manager. 





ACCIDENTS 
RIVER, OR RAILWAY. 
in the FIELD, 
HOME may be provi 





BY ROAD, 
CCIDENTS 
Ps STREETS, 

by taking a Policy of the 
| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

64 CORNHILL, Low1 

£140,000 has been already ‘P aid as 


the 


ded against 


or at 


COMPANY, 
ON. 








Empowered by _ cial Act 


COMPENSATION 

| FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

| In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 
} Rates and further particulars may be obtained at the 
} Railway Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 

| Heap Orrice, 64 ConNHILL, Lonpos, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 
Railway Passengers’ Assi 

| 


poss IGN AND COLONIAL M AIL 
PARCELS SERVICE to all parts « of the World 
Regularity, speed, economy, safety, punctuality. 
EUROP E. 
Holland, Prussia, Russia, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Sardinia, Northern Italy, 


France, Belgium, 
Sweden, Austria, 


| DAILY. 

| Spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, 
Greece, Syria, Turkey, THRICE MONTHLY, 

| Gibraltar, Malta, Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 

| ASIA. 

Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, Japan, 


Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 
| AFRICA. 
Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, WEEKLY. 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
Natal, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY, 


AMERICA, 
United States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 


Carthage Honduras, 
Ayres, Plate, 


Algoa Bay, 


Mexico, 
Suenos 


Havana, Tampico, 
Babamas, Brazil, 
MONTHLY. 

West Indies, N. and S&. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY 

AUSTRALASIA, 
| Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, King George's Sound, 
| Swan River, Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 
| Shipping in all its branches by fieetest Clippers and 


1a, 
liver 


Screw-Steamers. Passages engaged, baggage hipped, 
insurances effected. For latest day of regist ald taritis 
apply at 23 Regent street, S. li tegeut circus, 

|} W.; 150 L eadenhall street, F.C. 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 

} Established 26 years. 


IGHT WINES.—Hock, } 
4 jolais, direct from Growers. Imperial 
314 Oxford street, W. 















[oselle, Bean- 
Wine Co., 





HE 


FIRE 


| be obtained « 
Investments made, and sales effected ir. all descriptions 


a ae — 
of British and Foreign securities. L Iv ERP¢ OL AND LONDON 
The Bank takes charge of securities for parties keep- AND LIFE INSUR Ne E COMPANY 


} ing accounts, receives dividends on shares and English 
Invested Funds, £1,350,000. 


iT 
London Board. 


and Foreign funds, payable in the United Kingdom, free | 
SIR JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart., Chairman. 


of commission. 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued to all parts 

FREDERICK Harrison, Esq., and WM. SCHOLEFIELD, Esq., 

M.P., Deputy Chairmen. 


of the world. 
1 William Macnaughtan, Esq. 




























The agency of country and foreign banks underimken, 
afad every other ees of banking business trans- 


vacted. » A. BENTHAM, Manager. 
John Addis, 











i ME ERSE Y Doc KS E STA \T .—U re) ANS OF MONE y. | C. 8. Butler, Esq., M.P. Ross D. Mangles, Esq. 

| r ‘ Hugh E. Childers sq., | James Morley, Esq. 

\ f,HE MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- | Mz7¥,& © Childers, Esq, | Juines Morley, Fea. tson, 
, BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that | sir ‘i m. P. de Bart. Bart. 


Bathe, 
} 


| 
esq | 





















ii they are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the He nry V. Ea William Nicol, Esq., M.P. 
if security of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 5s. per cent. per | Edward Huggins, Esq. Swinton Boult, Esq. ’ 
| annum interest, for Periods of Three, Five, or Seven | John Laurie, Esq. Sec. to the Company. 
years ; or arrangements may be made for longer terms, In 1857 the Duty on Fir : - in t B | 
| at the option of the lenders. Interest Warrants for the | paig to Government _ tl “ve poeraenatoa 39 88 — 
| whole term—payable half-yearly, at the Bankers of the ip 13% 1, it x on £61833, be’ ger fn, Me 2, and 
Board in Liverpool, or in London—are issued with the f £29 ‘ veing an increase an five years | 
at Bonds. All offers to be addressed to Gronce J. Jevrzn- | ‘ - 
son, Esq., Treasurer, Dock office, Liverpool. } in — ‘ vd ‘ire Premiums were £313,726; in 1961 
| By Order of the Board | they were £360 130, being an increase in on® year of 
i | — ee | . . The losses paid amount to £23,500 and | 
} JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. | all claims are settled with liberality and promptitude. 
{t Dock office, Liverpool, 8th September, 1862. JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


R. HASSALL, as well as the 
“ LANCET” Newspaper, both report highly of the 
merits of “‘ Water's” Quinine Wine. Mauutactured by 
ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin’s lane, Cannon street, 
London, E.C. Sold by Grocers, ltalian Warechousemen, 
and others, at 30s. a dozen, 
Wholesale Agent, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 
*,* International Exhibition, Class II. 

E CAREFUL WHAT YOU EAT. 
BORWICR'’S is the BAKING POWDER recom- 
mended by Dr. Hassall, Analyst to the Lane 
Commission, author of “* Adulterations De ected 
making pure aud wholesome Bread, instead of yeast. 
Sold by all Chemists and Groe: 


| ———— 


ZONIZED COD LIVER OIL is the 
nearest approach to a specilic fur Consumption 
yet discovered. The London Medical Review of August 
| 1861, states, that “ The merits of the remedy*are genuine 
and intrinsic ; nor must it be classed among the vaun 
and ephemeral specifics which are daily thrust upon Us 
by self-interested vendors.” Sold by druggists in 2s. 64., 
4s. 6d., and bottles; or of GEornaz Borwics, sole 














rs. 





9s, 


Manufacturer, 21 Little Moortields. 
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m XOMETHING NEW; 
pply Ss Fol I S l 
FORCE Jact ‘ ig I L 


oa This { n has 
NG in the G Na @ 


H ap shir 


new, or Aining s 
. Edit ‘or, W l s 
.de- Charlotte 0 H. | erts 
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HE QUARTERLY 
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f Christopher North. 
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rs are 
eral Direct Intel 
December. 
Clippings f Southern Papers. 
“ Leaders on—1 R mit 
_— the News of Week—and other To] 
Publ ie y THURSDAY AFTRRNOON. 
6d., at 13 1 t, Fleet street, E.C. 


the cca hei 


‘ \i nies. 
uw Years of a Reform Administration 





ern States to th 


f the Republic 





inst ONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. | 











» ¥ 4 WINDSOR CASILE.— THE 
NY, ; THIS DAY, by post, 5d., « 
| View of I Sur Architecture—Mat 
’ of Sculptors—Fa t 
\ Windsor ‘ € | s—Sanatory 
Sanatory Cond f Lar ] 
Records ; w a stration g 
ary. of Ireland—Or n of Windows—Raily 
the ters—Cost of Cotte —The London Fires 
y Lodgings for Labouring Men—York and 
t W Lead, &c.—Offi 
Bb sellers. 
y 











IL Order vel utriage paid t 
id= Per ream 
Useful Cream N +28 Straw Paper... 
Super thick ditto...... i Copy Books, 40 pages, 2 
Large Blue Dit . Od doz., or 2ls per g 
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THE BRIGANTINE. A § Story of the 


Sea. By James Pascog. Two Vols., post 8vo. 


THE I EMAIDEN. By Hans Curise 


AN ANDE! Au of = mph. visatore.” Trans- 
l ler the s ion of the Author. Post 8vo., with 
many beautiful illustrations by Zwecker. 


\ NEW EDITION O1 
Dr. DORAN’S TABLE TRAITS, and 


SOMETHING THEM. Crown &8vo. Printed on 
1 i paper. Price 73. 6d 


London: Ricaarp Bent.ey, New Burlington street, 
Publish in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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‘TH GE OME TRY of the THREE 


FIRST BOOKS of EUCLID, by direct Proof from 


Detinitions alor With an Introduction on the Prin- 
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\ TILSON THE ORNITHOLOGIST. 

A New Chapter in his Life, embodying many 
Letters hitherto unpublished. By ALLAN Park Paro» 
London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 


|} A MATHEMATICIAN’S VIEW OF THE CONTRO- 


VERSIES OF THE DAY, 
Just published, price cloth lettered (postage 4d. ) 





QCLENCE ELUCIDATIVE of 
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London: Lockwoo i¢ 7 Stationers Hall co yurt. 
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A. & C. BLACK'S 
SCHOOL 


COLLEGE BOOKS. 


GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY. 


Black’s School Atlas. A Series of 


40 Maps. 4to.or8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Black’s Beginner’s Atlas. A Series 
of 27 Maps. Oblong 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Herschel’s Physical Geography. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Herschel’s Meteorology. 12mo. 5s. 
Pillans’s Classical Geography. 1s. 6d. 
Lockhart’s Geography. Price ls. 
Scott's History of Scotland. 2 vols. 

Os. 


Tytler’s History of Scotland. 12mo. 
33. 6d. 
Kitto’s History of Palestine. 12mo. 


3s. 6d. ; or with Map, ds. 
Tytler’s Modern History. 12mo. 
3s. 


Tytler’s Ancient History. 12mo. 
LITERATURE. 

Demaus’s Class-Book of English 
PROSE. 4s. 6d; or in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
Scrymgeour’s Class-Book of English 
PUETRY. 4s. 6d. Or in Two Parts, at 2s. 6d. each. 
Demaus’s Introduction to English 
LITERATURE. 23, 
Demaus’s Elementary Reading Book. 
ls. 
Buchan’s Prose and Poetical Reader- 


3s. 
Buchan’s Poetical Reader. Is. 6d. 


Oswald’s Etymological Dictionary. 
Masson’s French Literature. 4s. 6d. 
Or in Two Parts, at 2s. 6d. each. 


Masson’s Introduction to French 
LITERATURE, Qs. 6d. 





ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 
Bryce’s Arithmetic of Decimals. 


ls. 6. 
Bryce’s Treatise on Algebra. 5s. 
Bryce’s Book-keeping. 5s. 
Kelland’s Algebra (Complete). 


73. 6d. 


Kelland’s Elements of Algebra. 4s. 





CLASSICAL. 


Jacobs and Classen’s Latin Reader. 
By DoxaLpson, 3s. 6d. 


Kemp’s Latin Exercises. 3s. 6d. 


Or in Two Parts, at 2s. each.—Introductory, 10d. 


Schmitz’s Elementary Greek Gram- 
MAR. 3s. 6d. 
Veitch’s Irregular Greek Verbs. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bromby’s Church Student’s Manual. 
oll 


Contents.—Book of Common Prayer ects and 
Church Catechism—Confirmation Service—History 
of the Early and English Church. Price 3s. 


Juke’s Manual of Geology. New 
and Enlarged Edition, pp. 750. Price 12s. 6d. 
Nicol’s Elements of Mineralogy. 


Fear. 8vo. 5s. 





Spalding’s Introduction to Logical 
SCLENCE. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Trail’s | Medical Jurisprudence. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. Price 5s, 


Edinburgh : 
ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


Now ready (Tenth Thousand), with Portrait, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
2.9. 

THE PRINCE CONSORT’S 
PRINCIPAL SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES ; 
With an INTRODUCTION giving some OUTLINES of his CHARACTER. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








Next week will be published, 


Chronicles of Carlingford ; 


; 1 ) a) 
SALEM CHAPEL 
Originally published in ‘* BLackwoop’s MaGazrne.” 
In Two Volumes, Post Octavo. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








THIRD THOUSAND. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, with Portrait and graphic Ilustrations. 


6h T r 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH? 
A MEMOIR OF JOHN WILSON, 
Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Compiled from Family Papers and other Sources, by his Daughter, 
Mrs. GORDON. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo., 24s. 





“We do not believe that the most practised and able critic could have done more to put Wilson's literary labours 
in a favourable light than his daughter has done.”—Saturday Review. 

“Of Mrs. Gordon's two most charming volume we can only speak in terms of cordial commendation. We do 
not know that we have ever read a biograpiixy which has, on the whole, satisfied us better."—Spectator. 

“The authoress has related its details with so much feeling and pathos, that, as a true expression of natural 
affection, to praise it would be impertinent.”—TZimes, 





Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 








Now ready, Two Vols., 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations, Price 24s., 


LIFE IN NORMANDY; 


SKETCHES of FRENCH FISHING, FARMING, COOKING, NATURAL 
HISTORY, and POLITICS, DRAWN from NATURE. 
By AN ENGLISH RESIDENT. 


From “Tae Tres.” 


‘It is one of those Books which at once fascinate and humiliate the reader,—the former because it is full of 
good matter, put in a most interesting light ; the latter because the material and the interest are derived from such 
simple and obvious sources that we wonder to think how these good things have been missed so long. It is the 
same sort of feeling which that delightful book, White's Natural History of Selbourne, suggests. What 
is Selbourne more than the other villages of England? Which of us is contident that, taking up some obscure 
hamlet, keeping our eyes open, and merely recording what we sea from day to day in the dull neighbourhood, wa 
could produce a book which should be one of the treasures of every library? The scope of the present work is 


wider than that which Gilbert White set himself, but is similar to it. 





Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 








This day is published, price 32s., cloth, 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: 
Its ORIGIN, and an ACCOUNT of its PROGRESS down to the 
DEATH of LORD RAGLAN. 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE, Member for the Borough of Bridgewater. 
Vols. I. and LL., bringing the Events to the Close of the Battle of the Alma. 


To be completed in Four Volumes Octavo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now Ready, Second Edition of 


LIFE IN THE FORESTS OF THE FAR EAST; 
OR, TRAVELS IN NORTHERN BORNEO. 
tevised and Corrected, with New Introduction and Index. 
By SPENSER ST. JOHN, F.R.G.S., F.E.S., 
Late H.M.’s Consul-General in Borneo, and now H.M.’s Chargé d’Affaires to the Republic of Hayti- 
Two Vols., with numerous Illustrations. 2%0s., cloth. 
“Mr. St. John’s vvok is not only interesting but. exceedingly instruct ve, an 1 it will be found to be more amusit 


than most of the novels of the present m. The reader cannot fail 
illustrations, illustrations which are even remarkable at this day.” — Zimes, 
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